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“vELLOW” BANISHED 


the 


THE UPPER VIAL contains refined lin- 
seed oil commonly used in white oil paints. 
This yellow color disappears when the 
oil is mixed with white pigments. But 
itis still there... sooner or later to appear 
upon your ceilings and walls! 


THE SAME OIL treated by the “Rice 
Process’’ appears as shown in the lower 
vial. The Rice Process not only removes 
**vellow,”” but also gives Interior Barreled 
Sunlight its remarkable hiding power and 
ease of flow. 


YOUR SURETY 


We maintain that Interior Barreled Sun- 
light, the ‘Rice Process’’ White, will remain 
white longer than any oil-gloss paint or 
enamel, domestic or foreign, applied under 
the same normal service conditions and ac- 
cording to our specifications. If it does not 
do so, we will give, free, enough Barreled 
Sunlight to repaint the job. 


A white paints are nice and white 
when they've first been painted 
on your plant ceilings and walls. But 
how long will they stay that way? 
How long before they become dingy 
- «turn yellow? That's the question! 

The answer will either cost or save 
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Light Thief AT ITS SOUR( £ 


you money. If the paint tu 


efficiency suffers, product 
up. And your only remedy 
expensive repaint job. 

Make sure the paint yo 
remain bright, white, year a! 
Specify Interior Barreled 
It’s made by the noted “Ric« 
—a process that banishes 
its linseed oil source. 


Not a “‘Bleach”’ 


Refined linseed oil, as sho 
upper tube at the left—is 
color. Bleaching will whiter 
temporarily. The most carefu 
ing won’t prevent this yell 
spreading sooner or later « 
ings and walls. 

“Yellow” removed by 
Process, indicated in t} 
tube, on the other hand, is d 
out! You may be certain t! 
paint made with Rice Proce 
seed oil stands little chance of 
ing yellow upon your ceil 
walls. You may be sure that |] 
Barreled Sunlight, the Rice Pr 
White, will remain white longer t 
any other oil-gloss paint or e1 
domestic or foreign. The stat 
below is your surety of this. 


as 


It will not be long before pre 
low paint and labor costs w 
Save money by painting up wit 
terior Barreled Sunlight 7 

For more cetailed informatio 
the booklet, ““More Light with | 
Cleanliness.”” Address U.S. Gutta |! 
Paint Company, 1-B Dudley 
Providence, R. I. Branches or d 
tors in all principal cities. (For 
Coast, W. P. Fuller & Co.) 


ce 7, 
BY 
Qa. 
a 


A PLANT PAINTED with Barreled > 
spends little money on maintena! 
amazingly smooth, non-porous ¥ 
resists dirt ...is as easy to was 
Soap and water carry on the jo! 
tenance. And there’s no need t 
to overcome dingy yellowed ce 
walls. Barreled Sunlight remai 
whiter, year after year. 
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WEEKLY INDEX OF 
BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


























The Business Week Index is based on 8 factors: 
steel, construction, coal, electric power, selected 
carloadings, currency circulation, commercial loans, 
check transactions; normal (100) is a computed 
_ trend line. See “Figures of The Week,” on page 32 
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HELP 


IN 1933, CHICAGO DEPARTMENT STORES asa group placed 341,889 
more lines of advertising in the Tribune than in any other Chicago paper 


* The women of Chicago have made it easy 


to buy newspaper space in this market. Their 
decided preference for Chicago Tribune news 
and features makes this newspaper the fore- 
most women’s medium in metropolitan Chicago. 
Every measure of this preference—circulation 
figures, impartial reader-interest surveys, the 
advertising practice of department stores— 
proves that the Tribune is the overwhelming 
choice of Chicago women. A Tribune representa- 


five will be glad to give you the complete facts. 


— ry 


WOMEN’S WEAR DEPARTMENTS of Loo; 
stores ran 725,183 more lines in the Tribune in | 
any other Chicago newspaper. 


UPSTAIRS DEPARTMENTS of Loop department s* 
1,281,602 more lines in the Tribune in 1933 than ir 
Chicago newspaper. 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


BUSINESS 








The Business Outlook 


WHILE Washington was enacting the most important legislation of 
the generation and writing a new price ticket for the dollar, business 
was trying to keep its mind on first-quarter volume. Commodity 
and security prices responded vigorously to the promise and the 
fact of devaluation. Cautious buyers, at last convinced that credit 
inflation would boom prices, loosened their purse strings. 

Last year’s earnings records, now coming to light, show encourag- 


ing g 


ains over 1932, though many an industry (notably steel) was 


able to do little more than cut down losses. 


Steel activity is resuming its 
advance, though motor makers 
are not yet ready to purchase in 
any considerable volume. Price 
dissatisfaction is cropping up 
among steel consumers, and prov- 
ing very annoying to an industry 
which believed that the code 
regulations were the answer to 
the price problem. 


Retail Sales Up 

Thanks to cold weather, which is 
aiding the clearance of winter goods 
before the premature Easter holidays, 
and to liquor, retail sales are still 
making headway. Trade experts are 
venturing to forecast January results 
9 to 35% above a year ago. So 
far the New York metropolitan area 
is running about 8°/ better than last 
year; minus liquor sales, 5°) better. 
Mail order buyers will find the new 
spring and summer catalogue prices 
stepped up compared with the mid- 
winter flyer—a broad hint to all retail 
consumers of the future price trend. 


Detroit Protests Steel Prices 

Whatever the new front-end wheel 
suspensions May mean to motor com- 
fort, producers are finding that they 
add heavily to costs. And in an 
industry where pennies count, the 
additional expense is nettling execu- 
tives. Perhaps this situation is proving 
the last straw to the pile of com- 
plaints against steel prices. Ford was 
the first in the field to voice his 
objections, and fired up his own steel 
furnaces. Now General Motors is 
threatening to rebel. Steel orders are 
being parcelled out among small mills. 
Negotiations looking to the acquisi- 
tion of a steel plant have been opened. 
Opposition to advances of stainless 
steel prices culminated in threats to 
turn back to chromium plating. 
Whether the growing resentment will 
check a coatemtiaell tnerenen in sheet 
steel remains to be seen. If it does, 
it will have served some purpose. 
Motor manufacturers are not alone 
iM expressing resentment to rising 
steel costs. Other consumers are 
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opposing the system established by 
the code, which provides uniform 
prices for all producers in the same 
consuming center; large users feel 
they are entitled to a lower price than 
small consumers. 


Automobile Backlog 

Meanwhile orders for cars are 
piling up and production is but slowly 
accelerating to supply the demand. 
Shows are drawing to a close, and 
eyes are turning to the assembly line. 
January may turn out 125,000 cars. 
February is set at 200,000. Employ- 
ment in Detroit reached 75.1 in mid- 
January against 52.1 a month earlier. 
General Motors staffs are the highest 
since 1930. Parts makers are being 
rushed. Time, not price, at this 
moment is of the essence. Premiums 
are being offered to shops that can 
guarantee quick delivery. Twenty-four 
hours a day, including Saturdays and 
Sundays, are not uncommon. There is 
a welcome sign for the skilled workers 
who drifted away in the lean years. 


Raising Buying Power 

In the midst of the commotion 
about rising costs, the tire industry 
comes forward with a 10°) increase 
for its factory workers, which in some 
instances is the third since last June. 
Typewriter concerns recently an- 
nounced wage increases. A more gen- 
eral trend of this nature should allay 
fears of curtailed purchasing power 
when CWA funds peter out, but there 
is still a sad surplus of unemployed. 


Railroad Improvement 

Railroad traffic is holding up sur- 
prisingly well. A small gain ) nal 
the week ended Jan. 20 was achieved 
in spite of the sharp drop in coal load- 
ings. The first 71 roads to report 
December earnings made a 15°; in- 
crease in net compared with a year 
ago. An unusual improvement over 
November was also scored. 

The slump in railroad activity is 
pointedly illustrated by the addition 
of a single locomotive to active service 
in 1933 compared with 37 in 1932; 
the laying of but 24 miles of new 


track, the least for any year since the 
Civil War; and expenditures for 
maintenance of ways and structures of 
some $325 millions, the lowest since 
1911. Steel concerns are still fretting 
that 1934 purchases are being delayed 
as long as possible. 


Tool Builders Happier 
Machine tool builders are examin- 
ing the steep upward slope of their 
orders curve with satisfaction. The 
March valley was certainly close to 
the vanishing point. December's 
abrupt finish reflected the active buy- 
ing of foreign consumers, who ac- 
counted for more than half the 
orders booked. Chart readers attach 
special significance to this year-end 
rise, pointing out that in 5 of the past 
13 years a December upturn carried 
forward to the spring months. Motor, 
refrigerator, and washing-machine 
concerns were active revampers of 

their equipment set-up in 1933. 


Construction Slower 

Construction contracts aren't flow- 
ing as freely as in December, though 
the spread over 1933 is still ample. 
Non-residential awards aggregate 
$43.4 millions through Jan, 22, which 
is 51°) better than the whole month 
of January, 1933. There is a chance 
that at least this classification, which 
represents predominantly private 
work, will exceed last month's volume 
of $50 millions. 

Not as much can be said for resi- 
dential activity, which ordinarily 
suffers cold weather contraction. But, 
judging from the efforts being made 
to gain the ear of Mr. Ickes, there is 
no dearth of interest in the modern- 
ization of old homes and the con- 
struction of new ones. January's total 
for 3 weeks is $11.2 millions, less than 
half that of December and 6% below 
a year ago. 


Public Works Peak Passed? 

Public — still carry the major 
weight of construction activity, with 
$91.9 millions rolled up to date out 
of a total of $146.5 millions. This is 
more than 115° greater than the 
whole of January, 1933, but a goodly 
rate will have to accumulate in the 
last 8 days of January to permit this 
group to better the 1933 peak month 
of December. 


Coal, Power Declines Seasonal 

Coal production ordinarily declines 
in the first quarter, though both 1932 
and 1933 witnessed brief periods of 
unusual gains. 

Power production continues to 
decline, though maintaining a 9.6 
margin over a year ago. The phe- 
nomenon is strictly seasonal. 

















Bearing on 





"Too PO a? St oe eRe Ce beatings F: 


FOR EXAMPLE: 


The famous Pratt & Whitney Wasp Motor 

that enjoys the good will of the entire 

airplane industry has been equipped with 
S308" Bearings for years. 


w™ spend . . . well, plenty 
... in building good will... 
and then tear it down overnight 
by equipping with bearings that 
have never demonstrated their 
ability to do anything but fail? 
There are no kid gloves on that 
statement but there’s food for 
thought in it. 

The well-engineered product 
today is equipped with SSF 
Bearings. To the man who knows 
bearings the selection of S0SF is 
almost a ritual. SSS Bearings 


have never formed the failing 
habit. They stand up in spite of 
anything and high water. Some 
of them are still in service alter 
a quarter century of use. 
Certainly, they have a Bearing 
on Good Will! 


scsi INDUSTRIES, Ive. 


Front St. & Erie Ave., Philadel; P 
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BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 
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Washington Bulletin 


W ASHINGTON (By Business Week Staff Corres pondents )— 
What happens now to the dollar depends on other countries, par- 
ticularly Britain. The President hopes the 59.06 level he set Wed- 
nesday ‘will hold; hopes he will not have to do anything further. 
But the power to cut to 50 still is there; he expressly referred to it 
in his proclamation; it will be used if necessary. It shouldn't be 
aecessary unless Britain aggressively attempts to push the dollar up. 
~ Maneuvers will be secret from now on, we juggling the $2-billion 
gabilization fund and Britain maneuvering with what is left of its 


¢350-million fund. Fear of this 
need not interfere with business 
contracts. The whole attempt on 
our part will be to keep the boat 
steady, not to rock it. 

The biggest problem will be 
the inrush of dollars from over- 
seas. We are back on a gold 
standard at a level which will 
rend to draw gold here from all 
over the world. What to do 
about that? A great influx will 
hoost dollar exchange, depress 
dollar prices. Other countries 


will try to defend their gold 
reserves. A job for the stabilizer. 


Construction Code 

The construction industry's “code 
that came back” was signed by the 
President this week. It included a 
new provision that gives the trade 
unions a chance to put their feet 
under the table, not of the Code 
Authority, but of a National Con- 
struction Planning and Adjustment 
Board. 

With consent of employers and 
employees, this board may render 
decisions in controversies over wages, 
hours, and working conditions. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt may discover he has 
sponsored a League of Nations, but 
labor was flattered by his intervention. 

Apparently labor is mollified after 
holding out for months for represen- 
tation on the Codc Authority. 

This is really chapter one or the 
“Master Code” of the construction in- 
dustry, and will be followed from 
the printer by 25 other chapters. 


Code by Consent 

Subject to more mutual consenting, 
employers and employees in any one 
division of the industry — painters, 
plasterers, plumbers, what-not—may 
reduce the maximum of 40 hours per 
week stipulated by the code for the 
purpose of sharing available work. If 
agreement cannot be reached on 
shortening hours without undue hard- 
“up on either employers or em- 
ployees, the issue may be referred, 
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THIS WEEK 


Secretary Wallace’s idea of 
how much a milkman 


should be paid. 
How everybody helped the 


Navy — the Japanese, the 
CWA, and Congress. 


Flattery to labor and an in- 
genious compromise bring 
peace and success in the 
long negotiations over the 
construction code. 











again by mutual consent, to the joint 
board. Flat minimum wage for com- 
mon labor on construction throughout 
the country becomes 40c. an hour in 
lieu of the code’s original provision 
for a lower rate. 


War Scare Benefits Navy 

Everything worked together for the 
Navy. First there was the war scare 
in the Far East. This was not an acci- 
dent. A great deal of careful work 
was done in promoting this idea, 
Japanese admirals cooperating heartily 
as pinch of taxes threatened their 
budgets. Then there was an underly- 
ing fear on Capitol Hill that discon- 
tinuance of CWA might check the 
recovery tide. 

So, despite peace propaganda, the 
House appropriates $475 millions for 
102 ships, 1,184 airplanes. 

William B. Shearer, self-acclaimed 
Navy conference buster, is smiling 
triumphantly, but this was one case 
where lobbying was not important 
enough even to be irritating. 


Crackdown on Milk Sellers 

Secretary Wallace revealed figures 
in his Madison speech Wednesday, 
showed 31% profit to distributors in 
Philadelphia, 26°; in Chicago. The 
Secretary says he has no intention to 
start now “baiting the middleman,” 
but in reaching the new official figures 
on distribution profits, he computes 
the salaries of milk company presi- 
dents at $20,000, other salaries in pro- 


portion, which is much less than they 
had been getting. The squeeze on dis- 
tribution costs is not letting up at 
AAA, even if retail price-fixing is 
being abandoned, 


Dickinson's Star Rising 

The Stock Exchange report, sub 
mitted without comment by the Pres 
ident to the Senate, is a powerful lever 
for sane and constructive legislation 
on a much confused issue. It is to be 
followed by a similarly sane and 
sound report on securities selling and 
the Securities Act, where business 
thinks something must be done this 
session. Both are under the direction 
of John Dickinson, Assistant Secri 
tary of Commerce, able business 
lawyer. His influence in Washington 
is growing. 


Code Compliance 

The profit motive in business is not 
going to be eliminated, Secretary 
Roper told 48 NRA state compliance: 
directors. The government is priming 
the pump, he said, but business will 
have to do the pumping. Futurc 
profits had better be diverted morc 
largely into wages and less into « xpan 
sion. General Johnson, at the san 
meeting, said 95°) of industry would 
be codified in 60 to 90 days. 

The compliance directors showed a 
healthy desire to get under the load; 
it began to look as if the complianc« 
setup might work. 


Works, Not Words 

Stimulation of the heavy industries 
gets out of the conversational stage 
as expenditure of the $77-million 
Public Works loan for Pennsylvania 
Railroad electrification begins this 
week. This is the start of the flow 
from the federa' Treasury of $200 
millions allotted for loans to 18 rail- 
roads. This not only means millions 
of man hours of employment, but also 
a market for a wide range of materials 
that enter into construction of freight 
cars and electric locomotives and that 
are used in railroad maintenance. 


High Hat Walter 

Seldom has any public figure been 
more inaccurately appraised than it 
now develops was Walter Brown, 
Hoover's postmaster general. Wash- 
ington thought him very smart, cages 

Then he admitted buying a special 
car with government funds to get a 
ceiling high enough for his top hat. 

Now is revealed futile burning of 
letters, and a secret partnership in a 
brokerage account trading in Inter- 
national Mercantile Marine. Wash- 
ington is not half so much interested 
in his guilt or innocence as in amazing 
revelations of his versatility in mal- 
adroitness. 














$18,000 Annual Return 
From $16,000 Investment 


Q*ONVINCED that there must be worth. 

while opportunities for profitable 
modernization in their plant, the officials of 
the Oregon Pulp and Paper Company, Salem, 
Oregon, decided to conduct a careful search. 


As a result, they found that their demand 
for drying steam on four of their paper 
machines could be better supplied, and that 
their power demand could be substantially 
reduced, if G-E turbines were coupled to 
their motor-generator sets. This was done, 
and the savings paid for the new equipment 
in the first ten months of operation. The 
continuing annual savings of $18,000 now 
add to net profits. 


Thus, the advantages of seeking changes 
which lead to improved operation and te- 
duced costs are being concretely shown on 
the balance sheets of this alert paper manu- 


facturer. 


When you operate ob- a , ae 
The opportunities for gains exist in nearly 


solete equipment, you every plant. They are not obvious—they 


pay for modernization must be found. 

It will pay you to look for them and to 
‘ ; encourage your employees to suggest pos- 
tight kind of modern- sible hs sicthes iia ‘aieaerte ew 
ization pays for itselfand hundreds or many thousands of dollars. 
Why not start a NEW search to-day? G-E 
sales engineers will be glad to help you with 
- your problems of electrical modernization. 

General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 


without getting it. The 


then adds to profits. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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Devaluation—First Shot ae 
deflation again } 


threaten 


If the dollar can’t be held down to its new gold value— cutting of « 

qvainst the upward tug of foreign investments, for in- Peft've. And thy 

eS - I 
<tance—it can be dropped to still lower levels. s— the exiaindl Then 


until the lower 
reached. But a far 





ident moved swiftly to de- before that inflation is really here, that maker than d 
lar. Hardly 24 hours had _ the new deal is going to be played with influx ¢ 

ym the time he signed the smaller dollars and that any return to 

e Bill before he exercised the the dollar of historic bulk is ni 
Act conferred upon him. able. Surely now the country will begir 


nthir 
Nthnink 


he proclaimed that our cur- to differentiate betwe 


lard ‘would hereafter contain and the old. Surcly now 
grains of gold 9/10 fine. And mand more for the things that 

laiming, he reduced the weight and bring prices nearer to the parity tl This is too 
in the dollar to but 59.06% the President had promised them. That's to miss 

er legal content Of course the idea. It seems logical and yet the will be bound to mak iotations bi 


two weeks the RF¢ gold old idea that a dolla: is a dollar dies int ) MITT l 1 wtack WV hay 
t nd b 


than that 
forcigners 


or dollars 


e had set the gold value of hard It is for this reason that the the non 
O¢ and the price has been President has served notice that all the which we 
yet been of dollars is 


$9.06 fig 





( 
ny higher since the beginning shots in his locker have not 
ber. So the drop was small, fired. the 
sufficient to carry it below Notice is hereby given that I reserve of defense 
er limit of 60¢ imposed by Con-_ the right by virtue of the authority vested A second line can be set up by rumors 
in me to alter or modify this proclama- of fresh inflation—a method fre yuent! 
tion as the interest of the United States used in the past to scare ott buying tro 
require’ means that we abroad. If the managers of the stabili 
at any time that their 


e proclamation was far morc 
ght marking down of the value may seem to 
ollar. It was an opportunity have not acquired a new and permanent zation fund feel 
President to advertise with a gold standard. Rather it is a temporary control of the exchange market is 
ind a definiteness impossible one that we hope to keep for so long as ping, stories of greenbacks or free 


International News 


\ PRESENT TO THE PRESIDENT—On his fifty-second birthday, President Roosevelt signs the Gold Reserve Act of 1934, which 
Gathered around him, left to right, are Herman Oliphant, of the 
Warren, monetary min 


advis« r. 


Perhaps overshadows in importance even the Recovery Act. 
Treasu Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau: Governor Black, of the Federal Reserve: Prof. George F. 
hout portfolio: Governor Harrison. of the New York Federal Reserve: and Prof. James Harvey Rogers. monetary 
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may be expected. And then, if all else 
fails, one or two cents will be clipped 
from the gold value—just to prove to 
these foreigners that hereafter the man- 
agement of our currency will be by and 
for Americans. 

Paralleling the President's proclama- 
tion came an announcement by Secretary 
of the Treasury Morgenthau which, in 
effect, puts the United States on a gold 
bullion basis internationally. Gold will 
be sold abroad, should exchange rates 
ever reach the gold export point, and 
purchases will be continued as before 
through the Federal Reserve Bank of 


Steel Finds Out 


New York as fiscal agent of the Treas- 
ury. Further, gold mined in this coun- 
try and certain types of scrap gold will 
be purchased by the mints at the fixed 
rate of $35 per troy ounce, less the usual 
mint charges. But there is no comfort 
for hoarders in the announcement. 
Coins or other gold held in defiance of 
the orders to turn all such gold items 
over to the Treasury will not be pur 
chased. And gold notes and govern 
ment bonds, even though they contain 
a specific promise to pay in gold of equal 
weight and fineness, have not in any way 
been increased above their face value. 


Codes make a difference, as proved by the importance of 
code questions in the steel industry. 


GETTING under a code is like being 
born again—and steel men are finding 
this out. Anybody who has missed the 
fact that the President's signature on his 
industry's code is likely to affect his 
whole future had better check up with 
them. They are already beginning to 
see changes and to foresee many more. 

Most impressive recent evidence of 


this comes with the news that General 
Motors has been dickering for a 2-year 
option on the Cleveland plant of Cor- 
rigan—McKinney Steel Co., and on the 


Newton Falls, O., and Monroe, Mich., 
plants of the affiliated Newton Steel Co 
If the deal fell through, the incentive 
hasn't changed; it’s the code, says the 
steel industry. If negotiations are re 
opened later, as expected, it will be be- 
cause the code’s one-price basis and cer- 
tain other restrictions have persuaded 
GM that the next 2 years may show 
automobile manufacturers the desira- 
bility of making their own steel. Unless 
steel men decide that GM isn't really 
bluffing and persuade the government to 
change the code. 
Open-Price Plan 

Right now, Walter S. Tower, execu- 
tive secretary of the American Iron & 
Steel Institute, is proclaiming that a 
survey of code results shows that its 
most important feature has been its 
open-price provision. Whenever a mill 
wants to change the price of a steel item, 
it must file a 10-day notice with the In- 
stitute which, in turn, notifies every 
other mill. This does away with secret 
rice concessions. It has eliminated 
- the selling of steel what Eugene 
G. Grace, Bethlehem's president, color- 
fully calls “all the confusion of selling 
rugs in a Turkish street fair.” It is also 
wiping out the practice of contracting 
tor steel for 3-month periods. 

But it doesn’t sit so well with the 
automobile makers. They take credit 
for starting steel on the 1933 recovery 


and for justifying steel’s bright hopes 
for 1934. Why shouldn't they be 
favored, they ask, especially when they 
furnish the mills with large orders for 
one size of one item that can be rolled 
at least cost? And some of the anxious 
steel men themselves echo, ‘Why not?” 
—particularly since GM has been “‘edu- 
cating’’ the big companies and discour 
aging a price rise by spreading its orders 
over a number of small mills. 

Prices crop out all through the code 
discussions. Like other code-makers, 
steel men feel that, so far, labor and the 
consumer have been the chief bene- 
ficiaries. Hence there is much talk and 
a strong possibility of a second-quarter 
advance in prices, especially in flat- 
rolled products. If the plan of the large 
sheet-makers goes through, hot-rolled 
grades will be increased $2 and $3 a 
ton, the higher-finished grades (cold- 
rolled) $5. 

For a Price Boost 

Here's the argument: Last April, 
when prices were at rock-bottom—and 
steel men were saying that they were 
doormats for automobile purchasing 
agents—the industry was losing several 
dollars a ton, particularly on cold-rolled 
stock. Since then, quotations have gone 
up about $10 a ton. But costs have risen 
$11 ($4 for labor, $7 for materials), 
partly under code pressure, and the mills 
are back where they were 10 months 
ago. Increased volume won't help much. 
Between 10,000 tons and 25,000, the 
cut in overhead won't be enough to 
offset other heavy costs. 

The other side says that it will pay 
to help to hold down retail automobile 
prices; that the industry hasn't yet had 
a chance to show what it can do in the 
way of earnings; that mills are only now 
beginning to feel the effects of last 
year’s price advances; that the past 4 
months’ operations on a restricted basis 
didn't offer a fair test. Wait and see— 


DEPUTY HARRIMAN 
man of Illinois Central 
Pacific takes over Malecol: 


as divisional administrat 


at least until operations ris 
or 60% that seems assur 
30 or 40 days. 
And both sides are keen! 
Washington is ready to 
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as possible, sharpest on | 
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steel line-up. With price- 
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quality, convenience of del 
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company is mulling over shiit 
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to get a better hand in the nev 
Republic Sets an Example 
Republic Steel's acquisition « 
of Gulf States Steel through 
of 15,909 common shares is ai 
tion that the big companies ar 
ning to think in terms of extend 
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ment which may eventually 
directly into Republic’s fold, G 
will install equipment to mah 
welded pipe at its Alaba: 
thereby becoming the nearest 
to the lucrative Southwestern 
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properties in Cyrus Eaton's 
Republic's expansion, it 
hot-rolled items, including 
irs, and wire products, has 

f 200,000 tons annually 

Diversification Moves 

code specifically prohibits 
new raw steel capacity with 
ntial sanction, it places no 
on a company's diversifica 
facilities for making finished 
s point to capital expenditures 
spose. Youngstown Sheet & 
nstalling equipment to make 
pikes at its Struthers, O., mill, 
machinery at its Brier Hill 
stown) plant to build 2- to 
tric welded pipe, has a pro 
rearranging its universal plate 
Indiana Harbor, Ind. Wheeling 
iwarded a contract for a con- 
rip mill at its Yorkville, O., 
in Rolling Mill Co. has 
wit its holdings in the Ashland, 
trict by purchase at a receiver's 
the Belfont Steel & Wire Co.. 
O. The purchase is taken as 
| for an expansion of Armco in 
ind wire products field. Add 
font to its Norton and Ashland 
s, it now has facilities for mak 
products from raw 
h billets to finished articles 
ide itself is not likely to escape 
ncy toward change in the steel 


steel 


industry A Code Authority (Steel In 
stitute) provision that the deadline on 
shipments from the mills for a current 
quarter ts the final day of that quarter 
has aroused many protests. It tends to 
push operations to an artificially high 
level in the final 30 days of any quarter 
in which a price advance looms, to per 
petuate the peaks and valleys in em 
ployment and production, thereby in 
creasing costs. Steel users particularly 
object to having tonnage forced on them 
at the first of the year when they want 
to hold down inventories. This pro- 
vision may be changed 

Another code modification is likely to 
permit shippers over inland waterways 
to give customers part or all of the 
advantages of the lower rates availabl« 
on these routes; at present, savings over 
rail shipment must accrue to the pro 
ducer, cannot be passed along to the 
buyer. Railroad men like the restric 
tion, steel buyers don't-—especially those 
in outspoken Detroit (BW’—Sep23’33) 

and makers haven't all been 
happy about the results 

On the whole, though, steel is feeling 
pretty good about everything, including 
the code. Automobile orders have 
boosted operations of many sheet and 
strip mills to capacity, where it will 
probably remain for the rest of the 
quarter. Makers of forging steel, which 
was stocked heavily by Detroit users 
last fall, are again expecting to feel th 
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MARKED MONEY—The Burgess Battery Co. demonstrated its economic im- 
portance to the town of Freeport, Ill, by paying off in silver dollars. Tradesmen 
cooperated with “Silver Dollar Specials”; the employees quickly got rid of their 
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els; the town, thoroughly Burgess-conscious, got the idea. 
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Not Acceptable 
This proposal is not acc 
the Ickes’ Petroleum Administrati 
Board, which is hatching up a plan of 
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3, of the code. This provid 
til such time as the P&¢ 
nounces the conditions 
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code's approval. 

This provision is the target of most 
of the complaints of independent filling 
stations, which charge that thousands of 
their commercial accounts have been 
taken away by ‘backyard’ deliveries by 
big company tankwagons at discounts 
amounting to 5¢ under what the inde- 
pendent retailer pays 

Reports that East Texas is running 
wild, beyond what production figures 
show, are expected to lead to drastic ac- 
tion by Ickes as soon as the evidence 
is in. So far he has merely adopted a 
short-cut method of handling prosecu- 


prior to Aug. 19, 1933, the date of the 


tions in Texas ot the oil code and pro- 
duction curtailment orders. By arrange- 
ment with Attorney General Cummings, 
his two special assistants in Texas can 
prosecute violators without 1 questing 
authorization from Washington. Im- 
mediate action against all reported vio- 
lators is planned 

In Ickes’ suit for an injunction re- 
quiring Standard Oil (N.J.) to bench 
the Babe Ruth prize contest both sides 
are digging in for a long fight. Hearing 
in the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia was postponed until Feb. 5 to 
give them a chance to perfect their argu- 
ments 


Code Prices and “Dead Cats” 


Attack on “price-fixing” in codes, centering on open- 
rice plan, endangers industry’s entire effort to set its 
] : 


house in order. 


Derap cats of the breed that General 
Johnson spied in the offing, before the 
ink on the first NRA code was dry, have 
plopped into the NRA goldfish bow! 
with price tags, mostly open-price tags 
tied to their tails. They are now begin 
ning to interfere with normal code- 
making to such an extent that, to pre- 
vent total clogging of the machinery, 
the General has just issued an order 
staying future approval of all open- 
price provisions that include a time-lag 
until a study of open-price associations, 
now in progress, has been completed 

Highly articulate interests are being 
mustered for an organized assault on all 
price provisions in codes. Champions 
of the consumers raise their voices in 
protest whenever prices or matters di 
rectly affecting prices are mentioned 
They took full advantage of the recent 
public hearing on price-changes to re- 
cord objections to the general trend to 
ward higher prices as well as to em- 
phasize specific instances of ‘‘excessive 
increases” blamed on “price-fixing 
code gg 

Enter the Chiselers 

Another group of protestants is made 
up of those minority members of prac- 
tically every industry who are accus- 
tomed to thrive on the financial, moral, 
or ethical fortitude of their competitors 
Enforced observance of certain trad 
practices, price policies, and terms 
cramps their style. Losing business to 
more dependable competitors, they 
are now pleading for relief from the 
bad big interests that obstruct the road 
to chiseling. 

A third battalion, numerically second 
only to the consumer group, is made up 
of retailers, wholesalers, brokers, dis 
tributors, and chain store representatives, 
all advocates of laissez-faire with a per 
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sonal ax to grind. Retailers, particu- 
larly department store men, want no 
price provisions anywhere: they prefer 
to dicker, bargain, trade, or chisel with 
individuals, not industries. Wholesalers, 
brokers, distributors, in many cases, want 
to save their meal ticket, object to any 
fixing that does not let them in for a 
satisfactory slice. The chains also prefer 
separate links, not group action, by their 
suppliers. When it comes to differ- 
ential or mark-up provisions, as in the 
wholesale and retail codes, they don't 
like those at all. 

Finally, of course, there are the ob- 
jectors for whom code prices aren't high 
enough. Their complaint is that the 
code favors the low-cost producers, and 
they want to have that fixed 





Actually the price 
various codes represent 
than was promised to ji 
plication at least whe 
impose minimum wag 
hours was accepted (Bil 

Open Prices Not \ 

The open-price plan 
of the attack is center 
many years before the 
thought of, not so much 
circumventing the anti-tr 
a stabilizing governor in 
were producing highly 
products. It was found 
practical, and so mar 
adopted it that it attract 
of official Washingon. T! 
gress, under Senate Res 
dered the Federal Trade ( 
investigate Open-price ass 
report, filed Feb. 13, 1: 
the subject exhaustively 
that little suspicion could 
to the plan. Only one « 
volving an open-pricc 
attracted national attentios 
United States against the S 
U. S. District Court, New 
103. This, after dragging 
for several years, was referr 
cial master in October, 1 
report, expected in the near 
have important bearings o1 
status of NRA codes 

Meanwhile an analysis 
196 codes indicates that all 
gards prices and pricing | 
inseparable factors in a prog 
involves definite and often 
imposition of fixed minin 
and maximum hours of 
labor. 

With the third code appr 
of the electrical manufacturing 
blazing the trail, 53 indust 
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SEA FLIVVER—One of the new 18 ft. Chris-Crafts, selling for $795 to £925 
for volume in the low-priced field. Costs no more to run than the ave! 
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ELECTRIC SIDEBOARD 
Gas & Electric Co., San Francisco, can be 
storage for the coffee percolator, chafing 


entertainment appliances. The cords roll 


yritten the open-price plan into their 
ode and had it approved ; 9 others have 
idopted it in modified form; 27 more 
ave provided for the filing of price 
ists, discount sheets, etc., with their 
Code Authority or some other central 
gency, without providing for inter- 
ompany distribution or a time-lag 
lfime-Lag Under Fire 
Observers, who have watched the 
gathering storm of protest against the 
price-fixing” in codes and more spe- 
incally against the open-price plan, 
laim that most of the fire is directed 
t the time-lag provisions contained in 
the open-price codes. These 
lemand that a specified period (gener- 
lly 10 days) shall elapse between the 
time when a manufacturer files his new 
prices and the date on which they be- 
come effective, the object being to give 
others producing similar products an 
opportunity to file new prices also, if 
they so desire. Some opponents of the 
plan refer to this time-lag as a ‘‘period of 
intimidation,” during which competitors 
inclined to stand pat on old prices are 
browbeaten until they fall into line. 
Available records in industries that 
have used the plan extensively disclose 
no such inclinations. On the contrary, 
they seem to indicate that, on highly 
standardized lines, where destructive 
price-cutting and suicidal chiseling would 
rdinarily drive prices to the bankruptcy 
level, the open-price plan keeps prices 
on a safe and reasonable level and puts 
titive emphasis upon quality, ad- 
ertising Cooperation, cooperative serv- 


most of 


‘tries in which, because of di- 
f products, the style factor, or 
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The “Kookette,” devised by Henry Bosch of the Pacific 


rolled anywhere, provides outlets and 
dish, waffle iron, casserole, and other 
up in their own compartments. 


other reasons, the open-price plan can 
not be applied satisfactorily, have found 
other ways of weaving methods of pric« 
stabilization into their codes without ap 
parently cramping competition 

For instance, practically every code 
that has been approved contains pro 
visions against selling below cost, which 
is just another way of tying the hands 
ot the would-be chiseler, but which in- 
cidentally results in a definite increase 
in the average price of all products. 
A similar effect is obtained under 
clauses specifying standard terms of sale 
and cash discounts in 37 and 
making it hard for the transgressor who 
has been accustomed to do his chiseling 
and price-cutting via that route. 

Political Victim? 

Those who are interested in keeping 
the open-price plan as part of the NRA 
code set-up now fear that it may be- 
come the victim of political expediency. 

They hold that government interfer- 
ence with codes already approved would 
amount to something like breaking faith 
with industry, say that sacrifices on the 
marketing phases of the codes should 
not be demanded unless corresponding 
concessions are granted on the produc- 
tion side which, of course, labor 
wouldn't tolerate. They point out that 
approximately 90% of the codes which 
carry pricing provisions cover industries 
that do not produce consumer goods, 
that the eventual effect of those pricing 
provisions upon the cost of goods 
bought by the consumer would have to 
be figured in infinitesimal fractions of 
one per cent. Hence, they argue no 
case can be made for interference “to 
protect the interests of the consumer.” 


code Ss, 


De-Banking Armour 


Changes made by packing com- 


pany promise harmony in control. 


BANKER control of Armour & Co. w 
definitely ended at the annual meetin 
Four members of the Armour family 
returned to active participation in th 
management of the company 
by P. D. Armour in 1863 when he wa 
building Chicago with the help of Gus 
tavus Swift, George M. Pullman, Cyr 
McCormick and Marshall Field. Fred 
erick H. Prince, Boston capitalist who 
recently became the largest individual 
stockholder in the company and o 
posed the first reorganization plan, was 
elected to the Board of Directors to 
gether with 3 of his representatives and 
became chairman of the 
Finance Committee 
Bankers Out 

Samuel McRoberts, Arthur Reynold 
and Albert H. Wiggin, the triumvirat 
of bankers who have dominated the 
company since J. Ogden Armour k 
control of it, have resigned. Reynolds 
and Wiggin resigned prior to the meet 
ing. Much of the dissatisfaction of 
stockholders which made the 
meeting a stormy grew out ol 
the fact that preferred dividends had 
been suspended although the compan) 
for a long time paid Mr. McRoberts 
$60,000 a year and Messrs. Reynolds 
and Wiggin cach $40,000 a year for 
the benefit of their financial and man 
agement advice. 

Under the Illinois corporation 
Armour & Co. cannot pay dividends 
until its actual assets exceed stated values 
in its capital structure. Although th 
present management has the 
earning capacity of the company and 
dividends were earned last year, recapi 
talization plans must be effected. Th« 
two groups which opposed the plan 
offered last year are now represente d on 
the board and harmony ts promised 
One of these is represented by Mr 
Prince and the other by Charles Ulman, 
a St. Louis attorney, speaking for a small 
minority group. 

Return of the Armours 

A. Watson Armour and Laurance H 
Armour continue as directors. Lester 
Armour, who resigned as vice-president 
in 1929, and Philip D. Armour, who 
resigned 3 years ago, were added to the 
board. Philip D. and A. Watson 
Armour became members of the Finan 
cial Committee. 

Mr. Prince, besides , having 
forceful ideas as to the reorganization 
of the company, is undertaking to work 
out with code authorities in Washing 
ton a plan whereby packers may either be 
relieved of some of the burdens of 
carrying and speculating on all the live 
stock offered at public markets or, at 
least, be relieved of some of the onus of 


founded 


power! | 


annual 


session 


law 


restored 


some 
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e price reaction which attends this 
responsibility. As matters now stand 
packers must take all of the livestock 
offered and ¢ arry the meat produc ts in in 
ventory regardless of market conditions 

Announcement was made that presen 
tation of a reorganization plan for 
Armour will await final agreement on 


' 
the code 


Packers’ Problems 


More buying, not lower prices. 
seems to be the way out of the 
meat surplus. 


WHILE meat sales rose 4.5% in tonnage 
and 3.5°% in value in 1933, output at 
the slaughtering establishments climbed 
89% and Dec. 31 found packers’ inven- 
torics 46° over those a the same day 
in 1932. 

Two things, it is held, can move the 
surplus meat hanging over the market 
Increased purchasing power as result of 
general betterment in employment, and 
lower prices. Packers cannot ‘‘see’’ the 
latter remedy. They say the farmers are 
already up in arms over low prices and 
that their own profits are so small as 
to prohibit much reduction in price 
without passing it back. Swift & Co 
for instance, made a 1933 profit of 
$10,319,037, including inventory appre 
ciation. But, on its half-billion dollar 
business, that’s roughly 2¢ on each dol 
lar of sales, a small fraction of a cent 
on cach pound of meat handled 


$700 Airplanes 


Aircraft industry wonders whether 
“mass production” plane would 
evér get into mass production and 
whether it would be a good thing 
if it did. 


New industries often lead the way out 
of depressions. The building of air- 
planes is a new industry. It has great 
romantic appeal and commands wide 
popular interest. Put those facts to- 
gether and there emerges the explana- 
tion of the diligence with which the 
Administration in Washington is fur- 
thering the project to force upon the 
market low-priced mass-production air- 
planes suitable for sale to the multitude. 

The Vidal questionnaire, an inquiry 
from the Director of Aeronautics in the 
Department of Commerce to all Ameri- 
can-licensed pilots and students as to 
their willingness to purchase a new type 
of airplane if one were offered at $700 
started a discussion that gathered mo 
mentum and acrimony as it advanced 
The grant of $500,000 from the Public 
Works Administration for the develop- 
ment of such planes (one of the most 
surprising “public works” yet furthered 
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TOMORROW'S TRAIN—The business end of the Union Pacific streamli 
weight, high-speed train, just completed by Pullman, soon to go into 
This first of the “rail-planes” cost $200,000, is expected to show great 


economies, demonstrate the possibilities of high speed traffic for the rail: 


under PWA) has intensified the con- 
fidence of the supporters and the in- 
terest of the skeptics, and has given the 
scheme a flavor of reality which the 
aircraft industry had originally felt te be 
lacking. 

Of skeptics there have been plenty. 
Experts of long aeronautical experi- 
ence doubt that the private airplane is 
enough of a utility vehicle to find a 
present market for really large quanti- 
tres at any price. They point out that 
costs of upkeep, insurance, and storage, 
more than first cost, determine owner- 
ship capacity. Builders of light air- 
planes for private ownership, that sell 
at a Minimum around $1,400, have seen 
a threat of government-supported com- 
petition that would extinguish them out- 
right. Builders of larger and more 
solid craft for more serious commercial 
purposes have, in some cases, expressed 
private alarm over the possible effect 
on public opinion of a mass sale of light 
aircraft to new-made pilot-owners who 
might very shortly eliminate their air- 
craft and perhaps themselves. 


Supporters of the scheme 


present-day knowledge assures | 


sibility, if not too much atte 


paid to high speed, of building 


craft that will be safe and sat 
in the hands of an average cit 
but a few hours’ training. 1 
that it is inconceivable that th« 
of building private airplanes 


continue on its present level, an lt 
it is ever really to amount to ai 
it must develop radically new id 

cerning markets and merchandisir 


A committee representing 4 


lany of industrial and aeronauti 


governmental interests is now p 
the question. 


Doubt exists as to the possibi! 


cost reduction by building in 


a few thousand. Airplane cons‘ 
point out that labor now mak 


very small part of total cost 
planes are commonly built of 
rials costing from 40¢ to 60 
automobiles of material runni 
one-twenticth of those figures 
iron airplane will not fly, nor 
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Special 
i for in modern aircraft con- 
1¢€ high. 

ractically every automobile 


nary mild steels. 


r 
loys cau 
sruction 


Thoug 


company has had at least passing men 
tion as a possible sponsor of the Vidal 
plane, none has admitted an interest 
and several have explicitly disavowed it 


Capital for Industry 


How best to supply the money manufacturers need if 
they are to pick up where government spending leaves 
off becomes a prime concern of the Administration. 


WasHINGTON—The Administration is 
eeply concerned right now with the 
yobiem of stimulating industry, partic- 
larly small industries. It is time. The 
uge direct expenditures of the govern- 
nent will provide consumer purchasing 
sower and employment for the next few 
jonths; industry must be prepared to 
ike advantage of this, and further, un- 
ess the President’s budget program is 

) be wrecked, must take up the slack 
a employment as CWA and PWA are 
ipered off. 

Greatest unemployment still is in the 
lurable goods industries, and that is 
vhere stimulation would be most effec- 
ve, but the possibilities of helping other 
nanufacturers, and even merchants, will 
e explored. 

Concentrated study of the broad prob- 
em has been going on for some time. 
in Wednesday, Arthur D. Whiteside, 
NRA divisional administrator, and Col. 
Robert H. Montgomery, chief of re- 

h and planning of NRA, began as 
int chairmen to hold a meeting of 
ntatives of NRA, of codified in- 

‘f banking and investment in- 


terests, and of experts who have been 
studying conditions in the field. RFC is 
cooperating, has had liaison men with 
Whiteside and Montgomery for wecks. 

The idea is to find out what can be 
done under present laws in the way of 
direct loans to industry. If nothing very 
useful can be done, the Administration 
wants to know it in time to get from 
Congress whatever new legislation is 
necessary. If something can be done 
now, the hearing should develop just 
what and when and where. 

RFC looks to NRA to do the study- 
ing and present the suggested solution, 
in other words to integrate the industrial 
program problem just as PWA inte- 
grated public works. RFC officials are 
disappointed that of $1 billion RFC 
money which might have been put at the 
service of industry, only some $2 mil- 
lions has been used. Its own suggestion, 
that it would finance mortgage com- 

anies which would make mortgage 
isan to private concerns, is not getting 
anywhere in particular. Most plants that 
need help haven't much to mortgage. 

A new suggestion that originated in 
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THE SENATOR TUNES IN—Chairman of the Senate Interstate Commerce Com- 


mittee, Senator Dill, of Washington, proposes a federal commission to govern the 
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radio, telephone, and telegraph service. 


} 


New York and is being taken very 
seriously is a proposal for the RFC to set 
up a federal discount corporation that 
would take 2-name paper (buyer 
seller) to cover purchase of « uipment 
needed for modernization of plant—th 
sort of capital outlay that is needed to 


ind 


equip many small plants for the cost 
cutting competition under codes, and th« 
money that would make employment in 
the long-suffering machinery industries 

The suggestion has been worked out 


in some detail by its sponsors. Capital 


of $10 millions is mentioned as adk 


quate, and the right to issue up to $200 
millions of debentures. The equipment 
buyer would be asked to put up 10% 
to 30% in cash, the balance in 1- to 
5-year notes. The seller would endors 
the notes, discount them at once up to 
80% cash, receive the rest when the not« 
was paid in full. 
Federal Competition 

It is a typical partial-payment transac- 
tion; it would bring the government 
into competition with companies already 
in this field. But, just as the govern 
ment found it necessary to make mort 
gage money cheap and plentiful, so it 
is argued that only by making discounts 
cheap and easy may any real program 
of factory modernization be realized 

And modernization—lest there be any 
misunderstanding—is really a recovery 
measure. Some of the new equipment 
would be purchased to improve existing 
products in quality or design, some for 
the maunfacture of new products, and 
only a part for the saving in labor 

Others proposals are for the RFC to 
guarantee oid debts up to 75%, thus r 
leasing the company credit for bank 
loans for new needs, but RFC dislikes 
dead horses. Another plan would hav« 
the RFC guarantee new industrial loans 
up to 90%, but reduce the percentag: 
guaranteed at stated intervals 

All plans contemplate sharing of 
sponsibility with the banks, keeping 
from overloaning, maintaining the gov 
ernment interest in the loans intact 
far as practicable 


Earnings 


First reports on 1933 corporation 
incomes show that profits rose 


with volume. 


Business really was better in 1933. The 
improvement traced in Business Week's 
rising curve of activity is now showing 
up in the figures of the early earnings 
reports. In almost every line of industry 
capable managements were able to trans 
late the pickup in volume into a greater 
number of dollars available per common 
share. And this despite an abysmal first 
quarter that all but wrecked many a 
weaker concern. Larger earnings were 
general as the year wore on, particu 
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Jarly in the third quarter, though, in 
some instances, these gains were insuthi- 
cient to offset the earlier losses. As a 
rule, however, even when red figures 
appeared they were smaller than those 
shown for 1932. 

Most remarkable among reports so far 
received is the preliminary statement of 
General Motors Corp. Operations in 
closing months were hampered by un- 
avoidable delays in getting into produc- 
tion on the company’s new models. But 
during the year deliveries to consumers, 
at 755,778 cars and trucks, ran 48% 
above those for the preceding year. As 
a result, net earnings equaled $83,214,- 
000 in 1933, compared with $164,979 
in 1932 and $96,877,107 in 1931. 

Powder Companies Thrive 

Outstanding, too, was the record of 
the powder companies, Atlas and Her- 
cules. Hercules reported a strong up- 
trend beginning in April that lifted 
volume 24% over 1932. Sales of the 
company’s products rose sharply. Ex- 
ports, in spite of higher quotas and 
tariffs, jumped in late spring, possibly 
due to the increased tension in Europe 
Salaries and wages were raised and 
manufacturing schedules arranged to 
provide additional employment. But the 
profit margin was larger. Net rose by 
165%. Atlas’ sales showed less gain but 
costs were held down and net income 
jumped nearly 20 times. 

Increased consumer buying power 
made itself felt in a number of these 
returns. The upturn in shoe produc- 
tion (BW’—]an27'34), most noticeable 
in the second half of the year, lifted 
earnings of two of the larger shoe com 
panies by more than 50%. Better turn- 
over is reflected in the statements of 
Proctor & Gamble and Industrial Rayon. 
Stores shared too, as Kress and Wool 
worth figures indicate 

Rails Stage a Show 

Utilities, as a whole, did not fare so 
well. Earnings in practically all cases 
were slightly below those reported for 
the previous year. But many of the rail- 
roads came through with flying colors. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, for ex- 
ample, was able to run its net income 
from $1.5 million in 1932 to $5.6 mil- 
lions last year. Norfolk & Western, too, 
had a nice record with surplus after 
charges up by nearly $6 millions. Ban- 
gor & Aroostook, famous potato road, 
lifted its net income by better than 20% 

Reports are still too few to permit a 
computation of averages by industries or 
a comparison of the gains recorded by 
the various groups. However, enough 
have already been received to warrant 
the prediction that earnings, for the 
larger companies at least, will average 
above last year. Unless the rather 
human failing of reporting improved 
earnings quickly and holding those that 
are unfavorable acts to make future re- 
leases less rosy 
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Exchange Control 


Roper committee would lay a light 
but firm hand on stock exchanges 
to guide them. 


THE Roper report on stock exchange 
regulation was an admirably restrained 
document. It would have been so easy 
to have pandered to the legions of 
those who lost money in securities by a 
stinging rebuke and the recommenda- 
tion of drastic curbs that would have 
cut heavily into the business of all mem- 
bers. Instead, the Department of Com- 
merce committee, headed by Assistant 
Secretary John Dickinson, A. A. Berle, 
Jr., and Trade Commissioner Landis, 
merely advised that rigid controls might 
prove worse than useless and that only 
the flexible mechanism of a Federal 
Stock Exchange Authority could meet 
situations as they might develop. 

Aside from a few outstanding evils 
such as illegitimate pool operations, 
wash sales, overspeculation .and_ spe- 
cialist abuses, the committee would pre- 
fer not to codify regulations. Rather it 
would allow the Authority to draw such 
rules as it might find necessary and to 
alter them from time to time as it 
thought best. In effect the committee 
admitted that the men of Wall Street 
were pretty clever. And that if any of 
this array of brains really wanted to 
break the rules they would have little 
difficulty in finding loopholes. 

The problem remains whether the 


Authority would be ab! 
inhibit all undesirable pr 
would, of course, depend 
ticular men selected, their 
ability, their freedom from 
sure both financial and po! 
backing they would obta 
courts, from the stock ex: 
selves, and from public 
doubtedly success would 
tive. Fraud might contin 
very restricted scale, and mar\ 
lators would find the lambs 
shear. The searchlight o| 
which is to be the Authority's 
weapon should glare into lot 
corners and force a housec! 
fore too much damage had 
The Senate Banking an 
Committee has studied this ; 
will soon start drafting leg 
the regulation of stock exchar 
cations are that the draft w 
be much more specific in its 
than that proposed by the | 
mittee. Ferdinand Pecora, . 
the Senate committee, has tr 
many stock exchange abus 
course of the banking investi 
believes that they should b 
prohibited. Even stronger vic 
expressed at the public heari: 
uled to open early in Feb 
legislation will probably not 
far from the present set of r 
tions which, after all, should pr 
satisfactory to the public 
moral victory for the exchang: 











Company 


reporting on 1933 incomes. 
better sales; in some, they also reflect better cost contro! 


Earnings Are Mostly Up 


Heavy increases over 1932 star the first list of companies 


In most cases, they are due t 





1933 1932 % 
(000 omitted) Increase 





Atlantic Refining Co 
Atlas Powder Co 


Bethlehem Stee! Co 
Chesapeake & Ohio R.R 


Devoe & Raynolds Co 
duPont (E.1.) de Nemours 
Endicott-Johnson Corp 
General Motors Corp 
General Tire & Rubber Co 
Gulf States Steel Co.. 4 
Hercules Powder Co 

Howe Sound Co..... 
Industrial Rayon Corp 
International Shoe Co... 
Kress (S.H.) & Co... 
Norfolk & Western R.R. 
Procter & Gamble Co 

Purity Bakeries Corp 

U.S Steel Corp 

Virginian Railway Co 
Western Maryland R.R......... 
F. W. Woolworth Co.... 


American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co. 


Bangor & Aroostook R.R........ 
Caterpillar Tractor Co............ 
Chicago Burlington & Quincy R.R.. . 





* Net loss t Year ended Nov. 





30 


986 257 283.6 
6,556 3,918 67.3 
709 42 1588.0 
993 701 41.6 
*8,735 *19,404 
302 *1,616 
28,102 23,384 
5,598 1,502 
656 $21 
38,895 26,234 
2,154 $1,188 
83,214 164 
414 $202 
193 *518 
2,363 889 
827 76 
1,807 237 
9,091 16,648 
5,157 3,428 
22,301 16,811 
7,107 74,621 
741 319 
*36,519 *71,175 
2,956 2,074 
936 612) 
28,690 22,101 


+6 months to Dee. 3! 


20.2 
272.7 
212.4 

48.2 

81.3 

4974.0 
104.9 


165.8 
988.1 
662.4 
36.7 
50.4 
32.6 
53.8 
132.3 





42.5 
§2.9 
29.8 
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-and millions agree 


They don’t all know why it is. But wher- 
ever truck tires are discussed—from the 
100-truck garage of big business to the 
barnyard mud of Fair Oaks farm—they 
know they want Goodyears . . . Good- 
years are money savers. And any busi- 
ness wants money savers. 


‘They build 
truck tires, Joe 


—inside 


and out/” 


Some reasons:—Patented pre-shrunk 
Supertwist cord construction @ body 
rubber chemically toughened e new 
flat, high-shoulder tread shape @ new 
improved bead construction @ world- 
famous, exclusive All-Weather tread © 
Pima cotton, longest fibre grown @ and 
you pay no premium. 


See or phone the Goodyear dealer near you. Learn why more 
tons are hauled on Goodyear tires than on any other kind. 
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—And Now the 










ministration would again | 


A $7.3 billions deficit for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1934. And an- 
other $2 billions deficit for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1935.” 

“And a cheap price to pay for recov- 
ery,” said some of us readers of the 
President's budget message. 

Now we'll each have a chance to test 
the courage of our convictions. The 
House Ways and Means Committee has 
announced what it thinks the news 
ought to mean to us individually. 

If its new tax bill goes through as 
written, the news will mean most to 
those of us who derive income from 
dividends or interest. Mixing economic 
reform with economic reconstruction 
after the now familiar Administration 
recipe, the bill continues the deliberate 
policy of redistributing social income by 
means of taxing power. While the com- 
mittee marked down reductions in taxes 
on net earned income, diminishing them 
as it climbed the brackets, it simultane 
ously wrote in important additions to 
the levy on investment income 

Important Examples 

As a graphic example of the results 
the earned $10,000 on which a married 
man without depe ndents now pays $480 


Tax Bill 


Under proposed income tax revision, the little fellow 
would pay less, the coupon-clipper more, and the Ad- 


ink revenue with reform. 


$423 


would cost him only in taxes un- 
der the new program. (On $3,000, he 
would give up only $8, instead of $20, 
as at present.) But the $10,000 netted 
from dividends on which he now pays 
$40 to the government will be nicked 
for $155 if the committee's proposals 
are accepted. 
A Simple Formula 


The Congressional formula is a simple+ 


one. Earned income, such as salary, is 
subject to both the normal tax and the 
surtax rates. Dividends from stocks of 
domestic corporations and interest from 
government bonds of all types are sub- 
ject only to the surtax. Obviously a cut 
in the normal tax rates and an increase 
in the surtax rates would reduce the levy 
on earned incomes in the lower brackets 
and leave the highest ones virtually 
unchanged, would boost the collections 
from investment incomes. So the Ways 
and Means Committee proceeds along 
these lines. 

Other new tax proposals thus far 
agreed on in the committee debates are 
intended as plugs for loopholes. For 
those who have been getting out through 
the capital gain and loss provisions of 
the present law, the Representatives pre- 
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scribe a tax of 35%, 
net income of personal |} 
nies, a levy of 153% 
on consolidated 
filing combined 
ments in joint returns « 
wives 

For foreign corpor 
borders whose 
hard on American br 
theirs, retaliatory surprise 
vided before the committ 

All in all, these cl 
government revenues about 
lions. This is far from suff 
ance the budget or to pay 
amortization on the 


returns < 


returns 


home go 








ang 










additic 
lions public debt contracted 
The Ways and Means Com 
the folly of trying to fill ti 

there was any doubt that in 
and corporate, have suffer: 
to stand sharp tax increa 
dispelled by recent Treasury 

Revenues Up 

Final data on 1932 incom 
last year, now show that, alt! 
nues were 35% higher thar 
taxpayers reported an aggregat 
of 15% in incomes. Altoget 
000 of them had a net inc 
billions against $24.8 billior 


the 4 million reporting in 1 
























whereas 1929 found 513 i 
with incomes of at least § 
only 20 showed up in that cl 


I 
The bad news is confirmed |! 


set of income statistics issued 


partment of Commerce | 
that total income distributed 
dividuals in the United Stat 


form of wages, salaries, int 
and dividends, dropped fr 
lions in 1929 to $49 billions 
off 40%. Wages suttered m 
60%, salaries dropped 
from property, 
ments were well 
but declined thereafter 


shown the 


10%, 
Divid 
maintained 
(The t 


charts on th 


506% 


in 
page 18.) 
Corporation Results 
Of 481,368 corporations, only 
showed a profit, aggregating 
lions, while 348,954 were in t 
a total of $6.4 billions. In not 
their 8 main classifications was 
gregate net income of thos 
operating at a profit equal to tl 
gate net deficit of those that 
a loss 
Business drew upon its capit 


Is } 
i 


losses, dividends, and interest t 
tent of $5 billions in 1930, $8.6 | 
in 1931, and $10.6 billions in 
Business men must expect 
taxes from now on and, if tl 


theories of the Administrator 
in vogue, these taxes will b 
heavily on profits than on ear! 


comes. But it obviously wo 


smart to turn much heat 
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Justify your wife's confidence— 
she trusts her todays and 











Have a well-rounded Program of 
Protection. The Metropolitan's 
contracts afford a means to 


for fon 


OOKING back, you may take 
a great deal of pride in the 
things you have been able to 
do for your wife. Her happiness 
is of first importance to you. 
But looking ahead, is it clear 


sailing? 


The more you want to do for 
her, the more difficult it often 
becomes to decide how much to 
spend for comfort and pleasure 
today and how much to put 
aside for the “tomorrows”. 


Has your wife the comfort of 
knowing that you have found a 
way, or will find the way, 
through a well-planned Pro- 
gram of Life Insurance, to pro- 
vide for her continued financial 
protection? 


Optimism may suggest that her 
future will take care of itself. 
But all about you is trouble that 
you hope your wife will never 
experience. 


Establish a plan for future 
financial independence for 
your wife and yourself. Have it 
include reserves which will tide 
you over in event of accident 
or sickness. Then your “‘todays” 
will be happier because you 
have made your “tomorrows” 


safer. 


A Metropolitan Field-Man will 
be glad to tell you how the 
Monthly Income Plan will pro- 
vide for your wife's future and 
perhaps your own as well. Send 
for him — or mail the coupon. 

















Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, 
1 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


Without obligation on 
my part, | shall be glad 
to have you give me in- 
formation about the 
Metropolitan's Monthly 
Income Plan of Insurance 


ADDRESS 

















ll Waage 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


= FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT « * * ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. = 
© sor ‘ 
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Here’s How 


The liquor business goes over big but high prices have 
brought back the bootlegger. 


WHILI repeal made a decent woman 
out of the liquor business, heavy obliga 
tions were imposed upon the hussy as 
the price of a pardon. She was to be 
have herself; she was to create business 
for retailers, restaurants, hotels; sh 
to produce public revenue. All thes 
things the convert has valiantly fulfilled 

But beneficiaries have been disturbed 
by a rustling which proved to be a 
snake in the grass The snake 
generally to the name of 


Was 


answers 
Tony he 
personifies the bootlegger who, after 
playing dead for a few wecks, is coming 
back in new but powerful manifesta 
tions It was feared that high taxes 
with increases in other costs would drive 
up consumer prices to a point where th 
bootie’ could operate. They have and 
he is. The legitimatized industry and 
the government are worried. Washing 
ton is anxiously mapping a counter 
offensive. 
Sales Leap Taxes 

Despite the heavy handicap of un 
taxed opposition, sales both by th« 
bottle and the drink have gone singing 
over the top. It is estimated that 5 
New York department stores sold $2 
millions of corked stimulants between 
Dec. 5 and Jan. 1. The new excise rate 
hikes the tax on distilled spirits from 
$1.10 a gallon to $2. Though stocked 
with supplies that paid the lower im- 
post, many retailers celebrated the raise 
by increasing prices. One store in New 
York added 15¢ per pint, 20¢ a fifth, 
S¢ a quart Vitality of the demand 


was proved by the fact that sales con- 
tinued to improve 

Boom-time hotels, born to red ink, 
are now getting their first smell of the 
black, thanks to liquor. Horwath & 
Horwath, hotel and restaurant account 
ants, made a survey which show rates of 
improvement and furnishes a yardstick 
by which the general increase of busi 
ness can be measured against increase 
due to drink sales. Here are records of 
hotel sales in 3 big towns for the first 
month of repeal: 


D ‘ com p ad i Dex 1932 
R 
New bg wk Cit I rease, 13°; 
Chicago Decrease, 7 
Cleveland Increase, 1% 
R 
New York City Increase, 36‘ 
Chicago Increase, 62% 
Cleveland Increase, 10 


Cleveland hotels were not permitted 
to sell liquor in December so that gains 
indicate the “gradual improvement in 
general conditions.” Part of the huge 
rise in restaurant receipts in Chicago is 
explained by the fact that hotels ther 
operate ‘‘what virtually amount to pub 
lic bars.” New York figures may be 
taken as indicating the true trend. Herc 
liquor statistics have shaken down from 


the first distortions and are running 
about 35° of all food sales. Right 


after repeal the figure was nearer 50% 
Interesting is the breakdown of a typical 
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$100 spent 
hostelry: 
champagnes and wit 


for dr 


Dp tion 
S} irituous 


and ale, $6.24 (Beer 
better showing with hot 
Horwath & Horwath 
for cheering deduction 
faults on hotel mortgag 
with a resultant restoratio: 
investment values.” I 
jority of hotels that could 
taxes in the past 2 years 
do so in 1934.”" But thes 
promised only for wet ar 
liberal enough “‘to enable 
speakeasies and bootlegge: 
Ness. , 
Childs Likes It 
Restaurant keepers also 
into their ledgers. Exper 
Childs chain is illuminatin 
peal, Childs experiment 
liquor in several of its 105 
were ‘very, very satisfactory 
but 1 restaurant of the 54 | 
drinks 
itis a cal 
will be added in other citi 
law permits. Childs fou 
diners out of every 100 ord 
Of this convivial 23, 


serve alcoholic 


doesn't because 


only 4 
and nothing else; the remair 
ate. 

Actually, adoption of liq 
cheerful climax in a long 
Childs’ primitive austeritics 
forget the originals of the 
their buckwheat fronts, t 
walls, their uncompromis: 
tables, their forbidding wait: 
to have been chosen for their 
ness so that diners wouldn't | 
for ‘phone numbers? In 
Childs’ was a regular sour 
material for comedians. A 1 
ant management beautified int 

put the buckwh« 
the kitchen where 


waitresses, 
bac k 


longed 


in 


Dancing, Too 

Latest and most amazing is | 
tion of orchestras and dance 
direct result of repeal. There 
j units with orchestras and 
each in New York, Cleveland 
Atlantic City. This summer a t 
be added at Coney Island. B 
additions of stimulants and 
Cleveland unit was on the dow 
Dollar results of the chang 
to be something to marvel at 

Sadly, the minstrel inter: 
madrigal to shake the grapes o 
hair and strike a minor chord 
leggers have moved back into t 
ness and in a great big way. H 
the plaint of an executive of a 
tilling corporation: 

“Tllicit whiskey makers 
real threat to the profits of li 
tillers and to the tax gatherings 
With federal state, ar 


ernment 
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HEN YOUSAY that “Canadian Club” _ better. Today Hiram Walker & Sons—operating on 
is a fine old whiskv, you have world- a scale undreamed of in 1858 —still cling fast to the 
wide judgment to confirm you. Insuring original Walker principles. Quality and purity are 
quality and purity by his careful distilling processes, paramount. Aging must go on for years. With prin- 
Hiram Walker was in no haste to market his first ciples such as these back of it, any product which bears 
“Canadian Club” 75 years ago. For he knew —as you the Hiram Walker name will conform to the high 


do — that proper aging makes the best of whisky standard of value established by “Canadian Club.” 


WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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cipal imposts making reasonable retail 
prices impossible, the bootie, paying no 
taxes, can undersell. Actually his dis- 
tribution problem is simplified. In 
cities where retail stores are legal, you 
no longer get questionable wares de 
livered at your doors by sleazy young- 
sters. The bootleg ring sells direct to 
the jobber or retailer. It can get alky, 
sherry, coloring and all the other in- 
gredients. Some of the bathtub recti- 
fiers aren't bad. They counterfeit labels. 
We have found spurious stuff under our 
brands being sold at state dispensaries 
I have had retailers admit they bought 
from bootleggers. Their defense 
‘Well, price of the lawful stuff is so 
high we can’t price it to within the reach 
of our customers.’ 

“Rectified bottles don’t carry revenue 
stamps ; they are required only for goods 
bottled in bond. It’s no crime to copy 
a Canadian stamp. Thus the bootic 
only risks being caught by the company 
infringed against. We have one imme 
diate hope. Recent liquor legislation re 
quires that every bottle put out by a 
licensed distiller bear a 1¢ stamp. If 
bootie imitates this stamp he is 
counterfeiting and in danger of some 
very heavy pushing around by U. S$ 
prosecutors. Consumers will be coached 
to look for this label.” 

“Meanwhile, isn't the government 
helping you out?” he was asked. 

The liquor man made a sound sus- 


1s, 


the 


piciously like a groan. “Helping! Why 
the government is competing with us. 
Recently it sold large consignments of 
liquor taken from rum runners. The 
price was $10.50 a case. Much of that 
was imported, some bore our brands 
Now, take a look at the tax figures here 
in New York. The import duty is $5 
a gallon, the excise tax $2, the state tax 
$1. Total $8 a gallon. Thus, on a casc 
of 12 fifths we pay $9.20 in taxes. Even 
stuff pay $12 a 
And the government sells it for $10.50 
with nothing to be added.” 

[hese prices illustrate the case with 
which booties undersell legitimate com 
Beyond the large cities with 
their bootleg plants are shrewd rustics 
with crude stills who market their corn 
in the jug at $3 and $4 a gallon. In 
Pennsylvania, Governor Pinchot’s state 
liquor stores have countered with a pos 
sible knockout. They are putting out 
their own rectified “poor man’s’’ whisky 
at $1 a fifth, retail. Its companion ts a 
triple-distilled gin at 90¢ a fifth 

Meanwhile the enforcement problem 
has popped itself right back into the 
federal government's lap. There is one 
large ditference. Public authorities are 
now determined to put down boot 
legging because it threatens tax collec 
tions. Many areas that used to tolerate 
the bootlegger in deference to the pub 
lic appetite will now do everything pos- 
sible to obliterate him. 


on domestic we case 
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The Battle of Wheat, Cotton, Ete. 


AAA ponders new measures of control to handle the non- 
cooperators, talks about licensing all crop producers, 


plans to add beef to its “‘bas 


WASHINGTON, not the open spaces, ts 
the source of farm Time was 
when the coming of spring thi 
signal for farmers to plan their crop 
rotations, prepare for seeding, and mus¢ 
over their winter-fed hogs and cattle 
Now, quite literally, they are waiting for 
orders from Washington. The AAA is 
struggling with the farm problem along 
a wide front. To not to 
license non-cooperatives in cotton and 
wheat ? Should beef, milk and sugar be 
made basic commodities—-thus permit 
production adjustment through _ proc- 
essing taxes? How many hogs must be 
taken off the market by the Emergency 
Relief Administration to bring about a 
satisfactory price? How to market hogs 
—direct or through commission men? 
On what basis to renew milkshed agree 

ments which expire Feb. 1? 
some of the posers 


Reports of larg< 


news 


Was 


licensc¢ or 


These are 


new plantings of 


wheat outside the recognized wheat 
arcas (where the farmers are in general 
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ic commodity” list. 


cooperating with the acreage reduction 
plan of AAA) does not cause much 
concern in Washington. The non 
ooperating producer will not get the 
advantage of the benefit payments. H« 
will get a higher price for the wheat he 
produces, if prices go up, but the co 
operator will also get 28¢ a bushel for 
the wheat he does not produce. This 
should have furnished farmers with in- 
centives to become cooperators, but the 
15% reduction of winter wheat land in 
the cooperating areas was cut down to 
7% by outlaw producers, partly because 
of ignorance, partly because of inertia 
in organizing, and a little because of 
plain Secretary Wallace 
hinted at a principle whereby non- 
cooperators would be prevented from 
wrecking an adjustment program agreed 
on by an overwhelming majority of the 


Cussc dne SS. 


producers 

The AAA can get plenty o. control 
over non-cooperators, cither by license 
or tax. This is the meat of the Bank 








head Bill to license cott 
AAA would rather hay 
control all crops throug! 
to the AAA law. Whaet! 
want compulsory contro! 
Secretary Wallac 
$0,000 questionnaires to 
Meanwhile, as this we 
of 527.876 checks wil] 
to cooperating 
poured into the 
now totals nearly 
farmers are paying pers 
are generally letting t 
ride, to see 
buying shoes and cloth 
Beef and Milk Contro} 
Secretary Wallace ni 
$200-million revolving f 


scecn. 


wheat f 

wheat 
$45 

« 


} 7 
about new ft 


an emergency program fi 
control in beef and milk 
raised by a processing 

: upward to S¢ a poun | 
content and a compens 


oleomargarince 
The plan is to make 
commodity” that pro 


so | 
could be and 


levied ber 
could be made under AAA 
Meanwhile, licensing 
the milksheds are beco: 
tarily more important as al 
milk marketing agreen 
Feb. 1. The plan is to al! 
of production, with fix 
prices to farmers (but no 
price), to overlap the new 
agreements which will soon | 
effect in various milksheds 
beginning with New York 
hearings commence next Monday (! 
Jan27'34). AAA says that 
into milksheds only if prod 
AAA to “put a federal bott 
them If they can get bett 
agreements with distributors 
cessors, it is all right with AAA 
ington holds that the new 
the big pool controls, will 
the farmers are solidly behind 
Direct Buying Fight 
Meat packers, farm 
AAA have been conferring 
All that has come out of th« 
mectings is the defense of tl 
who say they haven't made mu 
even though they did a larg« 
This is in line wit! 
ments they have used in lowa 
pending bill calls for stringent 
tion to curtail direct buying of 
Once, the far 
a good deal to say against th« 
sion method of buying hogs. } 
they have developed their own 
shipping associations they 
ing it and 
Though packers openly defer 
livestock buying from farme 
of af primary markets, privat 
feel it 1s costly, and would be 
have it eliminated 
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of Agncultural Economics 


Consumer Income Governs the Value 
of the Pork Supply 
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Swirt & COMPANY'S 


Year Book for 1934 is out! 

Whether you are farmer, business man, or 
consumer, you have a vital interest in the con- 
tents of this book and you'll want to read every 
page. There’s an article, ‘Meat Prices and Con- 
sumers’ Incomes” (page 12) that explains, for 
example, who makes the price of meat. The 
chart reproduced above illustrates this article. 
You will learn that the supply of hogs to be 
marketed and the incomes of office employes, 
professional people, artisans, workers in build- 
ing trades, and all who work for wages deter- 
mine the value of meat. 

You can read (on page 30), perhaps for the 
first time, what a milk fed chicken really is. And 


the book explains—in a fascinating manner— 
something of the broadly diversified organiza- 
tion of Swift & Company. 

The “Report to Shareholders’ by President 
G. F. Swift (on page 4) gives an executive's 
view of several of the Company's activities 


during 1933. 


“The Importance of By-Product Values” 
(page 16) is of particular interest to the readers 
of this announcement. 

Reference is made to the fact that Swift & 
Company’s profit, from all sources, averages only 
a fraction of a cent a pound. 

If you would like a copy of Swift & Company's 
Year Book, please {ill out and mail the coupon, 
and you will receive it, free of charge. 


Swift & Company 


Purveyors of fine foods 


Swift & Company, 4323 Packers Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Please mail me, without charge, a copy of your 1934 


Year Book. 


ARY 3, 1934 


Address 
City 




















197. Ketail Farm Equipment 


By Federation of Implement Dealers’ Associa- 
tions of the United States (27 separate associa- 
tions). Maximum Hours: 40-48 a week with 
certain specified tolerances. Minimum Wages: 
$10-$15 a week, depending on size of city and 
length of hours; South, $1 a week less. Osber 
Important Provisions: Creates Code Authority. 
Prohibits sales below cost, defined to include in- 
voice price, transportation and overhead. Stand- 
ard accounting system to be adopted. Lists 
among unfair trade practices deceptive advertis- 


ing, rebates. Prescribes methods of transferring 
agencies and handling trade-in merchandise or 
livestock. 


198. Railway Safety Appliance Industry 
By various groups of the industry. Maximum 
Hours: 40 a week averaged over 4 months. 
Minimum Wages: Mechanical workers, men, 
40c. an hour; women, 35c. an hour. omen 
get equal pay for equal work. Office workers, 


$15 a week. Provides for equitable adjustment ; 
prohibits reclassification. Other Important Pro- 
visions: Creates Code Authority. Calls for 
gathering of industry statistics. 
199. Cork Industry 

By Cork Institute of America. Maximum 
Hours: 40 a week averaged over 3 months. 
Minimum Wages: Men, 38c. an hour, women, 
30c. an hour. Women get equal pay for equal 
work. Office workers, $14 a week. Provides 
for equitable adjustment; prohibits reclassifica- 
tion. Other Important rowvisions: Creates 


Code Authority, establishes 6 industry divisions, 
each to have its own executive committee. Each 
division may employ open-price plan and require 
filing of price lists, discount sheets, terms, mer- 
chandising plans, and samples of products. Pro- 
hibits supplying under private brand materials and 
grades other than samples filed with headquarters. 


Bans selling at other than filed prices and terms. 
Provides for standard forms of contracts with 
various classes of buyers. Lists among unfair 


trade practices deceptive advertising, bribery, re- 
bates, price protection, false invoices, loans to 
customers, extra operations and concessions, etc 


201. Wholesaling or Distributing Trade 
Covers 24 commodity divisions. Maximum 

Hours: 8 consecutive hours a day. Minimum 

Wages: $14-$15 a week; South, $1 a week less. 


Women get equal pay for equal work. Wage re- 
ductions prohibited where work hours are re- 
duced less than 20%. No reclassification. Other 
Important Provisions: Provides for General and 
Divisional Code Authorities. Contains differen- 
tial clause ‘‘for the purpose of ay J and 
establishing price ditferentials which shall fair 
and reasonable in relation to the nature and ex- 
tent of the distributing services and_ functions 
rendered by each buying class. Such differentials 
to include all elements affecting the net price, 
such as discounts, terms and allowances.’’ Code 
Authority to announce specific differentials. 
Manufacturers not restrained from selling direct. 
Price differentials based on quantity purchased 
may be continued. Anticipates regulations cover- 
ing loss limitations, selling below cost, price re- 
porting. Lists among unfair trade practices in- 
accurate advertising, false billing, rebates, brib- 
ery, competition by wholesalers with retailers. 
Prescribes method of handling prison-made goods. 


202. Carpet and Rug Manufacturing In- 
dustry 

By Institute of Carpet Manufacturers of 

America. Maximum Hours: 40 a week averaged 

over 6 months, with specified tolerances. Mini- 

mum Wages: North, 35c. an hour; South, 30c. 

an hour. Provides for maintenance of wage 


differentials as of August 15, 1933. Prohibits 
decreases and reclassification. Other Important 
Provisions: Creates Code Authority. Provides 


for reports on shipments, orders on hand, pro- 
duction, inventory, amount of sales billed. Calls 
for filing of all sales contracts extending beyond 
November 24, 1933. Provides for open-price plan 
and prohibits violation of published price lists. 
Bans sales through other than established trade 
channels. Prohibits sales below cost as deter- 
mined by approved cost accounting procedure. 
Prescribes procedure on invoicing, credit terms, 
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returned merchandise, 
products. Prohibits 
direct to consumer. 
tion by a system 
Sales. 


special and slow-moving 
consignments, rebates, sales 
Attempts to control produc- 
of balancing inventories with 


203. Raw Peanut Milling Industry 


By several separate associations. Maximum 
Hours; Clerical workers, 44 hours a week; other 
employees, 40 a week. Certain specified exemp- 
tions. Minimum Wages: Ranging from 15c.-35c. 
an hour, according to occupation. Clerical 
workers, $14 a_ week. Women get equal pay for 
equal work. Provides for equitable adjustment. 
Prohibits reclassification or withhoiding of wages. 
Other Important Provisions: Provides for Na- 


tional Administrative Committee and _ regional 
committees. Calls for exhaustive reports on 
operations. Specifies grades and methods of 


pavmens to farmers. otes on industry matters 
ased on percentage of total volume represented 
by each operator. 


204. Plumbing Fixtures Industry 

By 5 associations representing subdivisions of 
industry. Maximum Hours: 40 a week. Mini- 
mum Wages: Men, North, 40c. an hour; South, 
35c. an hour. Women, 35c. an hour. Employees 
under 21 years, 80% of minimum. Office workers, 
$15 a week. Women get equal pay for equal 
work, Wage differentials to be maintained as of 
June 16, 1933. Prohibits reclassification. Osher 
Important Provisions: Creates Code Authority. 
Provides for periodical reports. Contains exten- 
sive rules on marketing, including classification 
of customers, handling of orders, grading of 
products, credit practices, terms of sale. Provides 
for open-price system. Prohibits sales below cost, 
as determined by approved method of cost ac- 
counting. Lists among unfair trade practices 
violation of published price lists, rebates, false 
invoices, lump sum bids, misleading advertising, 
bribery, sale of new products to a dealer of sec- 
ond-hand materials. 


and 206—Offici 
to Jan, 27, 1934 


texts not released up 


207. Ball Clay Production Industry 

By United States Ball Clay Producers’ Associa- 
tion. Maximum Hours: 40 a week, with certain 
specified tolerances. Minimum Wages: North, 
3742c. am hour; South, 30c. an hour. Office 
workers, $15 a week. Provides for equitable ad- 
justment; prohibits reclassification. Any con- 
tractors wes must pay code wages. Other 
Important Provisions: -reates Code Authority. 
Provides for uniform system of accounting and 
reporting. 


208. Pieture Moulding and Picture Frame 
Industry 


By Picture Moulding and Frame Manufacturers 
Association. Maximum Hours: 40 a week, wit 
certain specified tolerances. Minimum W ages: 
32¥2c. an hour; after one year of service, 37/2. 
an hour. South to pay 90% of minimum. Equit- 
able adjustment to June, 1933, basis. Women get 
equal pay for equal work. ce workers, $12- 
$15 a week. Reclassification and homework pro- 
hibited. Other Important Provisions: Creates 
Code Authority. Each division of industry to use 
cost accounting system approved by Code Author- 
ity. Sales below cost prohibited. Provides for 
filing of price lists. Lists among unfair trade 
ractices imaccurate advertising, false billing, re- 
ates, bribery, consignment shipments, 


209. Musical 
Industry 


By National Association of Musical Merchan- 
dise Manufacturers. Maximum Hours: 40 a 
week, averaged over 4 weeks. Certain exemp- 
tions. Minimum Wages: Men, 35c. an hour; 
women, 32c. an hour. Clerical workers, $15 a 
week. Provides for equitable adjustment. 
Women get equal pay for equal work. Prohibits 
reclassification. Other Important Provisions: 
Creates Code Authority. Provides for uniform 
system of accounting and reporting. Prohibits in- 
accurate advertising, deceptive credit terms, false 
quotations or invoices, rebates, consignments, 
bribery. 


Merchandise Manufacturing 


NIRA SCOREBOARD 


Based on official texts of approved industry codes published up to January 27 


210. Pipe Organ Industry 


By National Association 
Maximum Hours: #@ a we 


tions. Minimum W ages “ 
workers, $14 a week. Eqi 
June 16, 1933 basis. Women 
equal work. Reclassification 
Important Provisions: Creates 


Anticipates measures for indus 
cluding stabilization of employ 
mfair trade practices inaca 
alse billing. 


211. Robe and Allied Produ: 


By Robe Industry Association 
Maximum Hours: 40 a week 


324¥2c. an hour. Prohibits redu 
sifications. Contractors employ 
wages. Other Important P, ( 


Code Authority. Limits mact 
40 hours a week, with specified 
hibits home work. Provides 
counting system, joint industria! 


issuance of NRA labels with 
numbers for each member. Prot 
cost, advertising allowances, < 
ments, bribery, rebates, inaccy 


Specifies terms of sale and use 


212. Official text not rel 
1934, 


213. Wool Trade 

By Boston Wool Trade Associ 
Hours: 40 a week. Minimum W 
hour. Wage differentials as of J 
be maintained. Reclassification pr 
Important Provisions: Creates ( 
Provides for reports on emp 
stocks on hand, etc. 


214. Slit Fabric 
By National Association of Slit | 
facturers, Inc. Maximum Hours 
averaged over 6 months. Ma u 
North, $13 a week; South, $12 a 
entials as of July 1, 1933, tw | 
Women get equal pay for equal » 
fication prohibited. Other Import. 
Creates Code Authority, prohibits 
provides for uniform cost 
prohibits sales below cost. Lists g 
trade practices misleading advertis 
rebates, consignment shipments ex< R 
proved by Code Authority. 


accol 


215. Official text not released 
1934. 
216. Powder Puff Industry 
By Powder Puff Manufacturers Ass 


Maximum Hours: 40 a week, with 

100 extra hours a year. Minimum WV 

an hour. No wage reductions unless » 
hours are reduced 20% below June | ; 
hibits reclassification. Other Im; 
sions: Creates Code Authority. Prohibits 
work after February 1, 1934. I te 
periodical reports. Anticipates syste 

trial planning and stabilization of « 
Lists ‘among unfair trade practices 
advertising, bribery, rebates, sales below 
Code Authority to_ establish approy 
counting system. Prescribes terms 
methods of handling sales of seconds 


217. Dental Laboratory Industry 


By National Dental Laboratories A 
Maximum Hours: 40 a week with sj 
ceptions. Minimum Waees: 40c. an 
prentices for one year, $14 a week 
$10 a week. ce workers, $14 a » 
vides for = pan adjustment ; prohib 
fication. omen get equal pay for « 
Other Important Provisions: Cr 
Authority. Prohibits home work. P: 





Manufacturing |! istr 


regional sub-Code Authorities to administer 


specified regions. Provides for unif 
counting system, cost formula 
tem. Provides for filing of price 
and discounts, and prohibits violation 
lished prices. Lists among unfair trad 
bribery, substitutions, rebates, advertis 
tinuing practice of underselling compet 
invoices. 
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NRA Challenge 
{nvolved in the Connecticut manu- 
ti turers 


garment 
whether the petitioners come into) 


cour 


4 
CA 


1 a grouf 


their particular style of 


; 


protest against the 
code is the question of 


t with clean hands. 


Connecticut judge may, tem- 
ist, enjoin General Hugh S. 

tis whole NRA staff from| 
in Connecticut of certain | 
sions of a duly gon 
but he can’t force a Code Au- 
ted in New York City to 
ibels to code-breaking Con- 
ufacturers. That's the pres- 


Tit 


s one of the outstanding legal 
f the recovery period. It started 


th Connecticut addresses but 
New York and Brooklyn lean- 
| that the NRA code for the 

t industry was not adapted 
operations 
looked for a loophole through 
to crawl back to the old-time 
making money out of Con 

ees and remote-control pro 


A Way Out 
ough they had found the de- 
in the fact that Baltimore 
rs recently succeeded in 
into the Western code area of 
a chance for gaining 
and so applied for 
tion against enforcement ot 
in Connecticut. They { 
more manufacturers also pro 
iefly for the New York market, 
idvantages thus obtained by the 
crowd meant a diversion of 
llions of business, that they could 
r compete unless given relief. 


ycs, SaW 


vant ALCS, 


n the first round when, in De-| 
they gained a temporary injunc- 


furnish 
they 


le Authority to 
NRA labels although 
to disregard the code 
tion, as such, could be sustained, 
vecticut judge has a right to issue 
to a code authority in New York. 
result—the manufacturers made 
garments, paying code- 
ng wages, but could not get the 


pro- 


nds of 


NRA labels which today spell the 
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ice between selling what is made | 


ping it. 
But Still No Labels 
second round of the fight has 
ished. During the proceedings 
ige registered serious objections 
by the government attorney 
terms as sweatshop, chiselers, 
onnection with his ‘‘native’’ pe- 
condemned the affidavits sub- 
by the government as “so much 
ontinued the 


| 


f a case which eventually may 


> of 5 garment manufac- | 


arguca | 


looked as if the Connecticut critics 


a court order on} 
them | 


While the! 


injunction and) 
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GREATER 
RESISTANCE 
TO SHOCK 


IS PLAIN carbon steel not quite 
good enough for the product 
you make? And, is the cost of a highly alloyed steel a 
prohibitive factor in giving it the strength or shock 
resistance it should have? Molybdenum offers a way 
out. It is the most economical alloy you can add—even 
to an existing alloy steel—when additional qualities 
are required. “Moly” 
(maintaining it at high temperatures) and imparts 
greater ductility and resistance to impact. 

In many steels the addition of small amounts of 


greatly increases steel’s strength 


Moly, with an increase in the manganese or other low- 
cost alloys, permits a material reduction in cost. 

Unusual machinability is a further outstanding 
characteristic of Moly steels. Moly steels are easier to 
machine and are frequently machinable at hardnesses 
commercially prohibitive in other steels. 

The Climax laboratories in Detroit are at the service 
of industrial executives and engineers. Write for 
complete information about our free engineering and 
experimental services — and for illustrated story “Moly 
Improves Steel and Iron.” Climax Molybdenum Co., 


295 Madison Ave., New York City. 
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CALE now goes ALL THE WAY 


to link Shipper and Receiver 


@ Erie service is no longer bounded by its freight stations. 
It now extends all the way from shipper’s door to receiver’s 
door. The flexibility and convenience of truck pick-up 
and delivery has been combined with the dependability 
of Erie’s fast rail schedules. At all principal stations on its 
lines, Erie’s new rail-truck service is saving time and 
trouble for shippers of less-than-carload freight. @ Its ad- 


vantages as applied to your shipping problems are worth 


investigation. Any Erie agent will gladly furnish full details. 
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Punctual and Dependable Freight Service to all Industries 





ordered briefs filed | 
are no labels for the ( 


| facturers 


Some New York 
turers recall that Conn 


‘limelight just a year ag 


showing that sweatsho; 


2¢ a day were being | 


| garment manufacturers 


ing garments for the N 


|made in various Cor 

| (BW —]ani1'33) TI 

| manufacturers must obs 

for the Eastern area 

| placed at a decided disad\ 

| Operators within easy tr 

| of the city were allowed | 

| der the substantially low 

ules permitted in the Wes 

Baltimore Wages Arcued 

Meanwhile the Baltim 

being aired in special hea: 

mine whether practical 

retaining the city’s classit 

Western manufacturing pe 

hold that it should be ret 

Eastern high-wage area | 

active competition of mar 

manufacturers in the New \ 


Government officials 


| but slightly disturbed over t 
| cut proceedings. While, as 
involving the legality of t 
Recovery Act has reached 
Court, decisions in several 
the trend of judicial thinki: 
a judge recently ruled that N 
sedes the Texas anti-trust 
acknowledged the right of 
government to regulate lo 
in order that interstate cor 
be protected. Other cases of 
nificance have been decided 
York, Oregon and Color 
Furthermore, during the pr 
decisions by the Supreme ¢ 
United States in two cases 
| Railroad Commission vs. C.B 
| road Co. (257 U.S. 563) 
| States vs. Ferger (250 U.S. 
| the power of the federal gov 
| regulate local business for t! 
jo of interstate commer< 


‘Furniture Pickup 


DesPITE a decline which lasted 
| April, the furniture industry 
to throw off its enforced 
1933 and end the year with 
| turers reporting 199 more or 
more shipments than 
December showed increases of 


27¢ 


orders and 37% in shipment 
trade is feeling a lot better d 
fact that December plant oper 
points over December, 1932 
|at 47% of capacity, while | 
ings and shipments were stil! 
63% under the 1927-32 averas 
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New Products 


\ew things, mew ideas, new de- 
¢ al 

new packages, new manu- 
ng and marketing methods. 


signs. 
facturi 
an now be had ready for 
(or lazy) housewife. The 
peels and pressure cooks 

r salad or hashed browns 


—. 


ch last month introduced a 

of attaching the leather to 
Cavanagh Way’’) so that 

+ fits better, does not stain 
promises a new extra light felt 
ad summer use. Called the 

if Felt,” it weighs only 2 
nore than a full-sized men’s 


cued 


ber sponge is hollow, filled 
y powder. When used, it 
lipped in water, squeezed out, 
gs enough of the cleaner to 
to take the ring off the bath 
lish the faucets. Made by Ex- 


killer) 


Brands is selling a private 
coffee through Woolworth’s at 

nd. Some units feature it 
! booths and demonstrators 


Oil-O-Matic sells its oil 
subtlety in the Chicago 
ntly, it offered a coal shovel 
|.burning home owners. Per 
| shovel. But every time the 
r mistress) of the house stokes 
is slogan on the handle gets 
Oil-O-Matic costs less 


ing 


has given a big boost to home 

Most complete entertainment 

to date is the ‘“Kookette” 

is bar, buffet and switch board 

the coffee pot, waffle iron, and chaf- 
(see picture) 


N Food Products Co., whose 

nce’ corned beef hash is known 
itry over, has evolved a com- 
roduct: beef loaf, with gravy 


the hundred and one ready-to-eat 

ikfast foods, add another: ‘“Yeasties,”” 

of wheat flakes sprayed with 
yeast after toasting. 


‘IAL STOVE Co., is ready to market 
ensembles which put modern 
production methods into 
n, which can be sold like any 
uusehold appliance. Built of 
steel, the units do not become 
the real estate; finance com- 
ll handle the paper therefore, 
ssessions are possible. Modern- 
may be complete or units may 
ired one by one 
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61 BROADWA 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 
Plan of Rearrangement of Debt Capitalization 





50,000 Holders Have Exchanged 
$130,000,000 


of Debentures 


EED for the Plan has become increasingly apparent to 

_important insurance companies, banks, trust companies, 
and investment dealers, many of whom previously opposed it. 
Now that the difficult conditions facing the public utility in- 
dustry are better understood, many of these agencies have 
ong exchanging their own debentures and urging others to 
O so. 


Over 50,000 holders have exchanged. 

$130,000,000 of debentures have been exchanged. 

Over 1,000 banks, 800 investment houses have exchanged 
debentures for themselves or their customers. 

Over 40 insurance companies have exchanged. 


Exchanges under Option 1 have reached $100,000,000, and 
deposits under this option are not now being accepted. This 
option involved, at least for the time being, a reduction of 50% 
in income and principal on the amount of the debentures 
exchanged. 


Option 2 Offers Improved Position 


Of the two remaining options, Option 2 is by far the more popular, 
having been chosen by as many holders in number as Option 1. It 
offers Income Debentures (interest cumulative) of Associated Gas and 
Electric Corporation of the same principal amount as the Aersociated 
Gas and Electric Company debentures turned in for exchange, but with 
a reduction in interest rate ranging from |‘. to 1‘¢ with no reduction 
in principal involved. 

The second option offers greater investment protection than a deben 
ture of the Company. The Company is dependent upon dividends on the 
stock of the Corporation for funds to meet the interest on the deben 
tures of the Company. Dividends may not be paid upon the stock of 
the Corporation unless the interest on the Option 2 bonds is paid up 
to date. Hence, position is improved. The slightly lower rate of 
interest received under Option 2 is relatively unimportant when the 
improved investment position is borne in mind. 

The example of the thousands of holders of Company debentures 
who have exchanged them for Corporation debentures should induce 
other debenture holders to do likewise. 

Further details as to the Plan will be sent promptly to debenture 
holders desiring them. A letter of transmittal will be furnished on 
request, although it is not necessary. 

Debentures should be sent to Transfer and Coupon Paying Agency 
61 Broadway, or The Public National Bank and Trust Company of New 
York, 76 Wiiliam Street, New York City, depositaries. 


| Associated Gas and Electric Securities Company 
Incorporated 
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13 MILLION 


Tramp, tramp, tramp ...Thirteen million pairs 
of feet every year. Pounding over the new 
Key System Pier in Oakland, California. 
Dense crowds of hurrying, scurrying ferry 
boat commuters. Shuffling feet. Showers of 
cigarette stubs, cigar butts, matches. Terrific 
underfoot punishment! ... But Key System 


THE PARAFFINE COMPANIES, INC. 
457 Brannan St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Branches in Principal Cities 


LONG-LIFE FLOOR COVERING 


STIPAVE 


THE LOW-COST, 


COMMUTERS DON'T 
BOTHER THIS FLOOR 


officials were not worried. They had ordered 
MASTIPAVE applied to 10,000 square yards 
of floor... knowing from past experience 
that this economical floor covering is remark- 
ably wear resistant, fire resistant...rot proof, 
vermin proof . . . non-slip even when wet. 
Write for the free illustrated booklet. p.w 


THE COTT-A-LAP CO. 
Somerville - New Jersey 
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When an editorial staff can 


the men with the final say. 





Additions To Our Family 


Since a year ago our family of readers has grown 30%. 
Business men not only read Business Week—but use it. 


ing. And advertisers can and do click with our readers— 


BUSINESS WEEK 


330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


satisfy like that— it’s click- 











The international trade mark of the Leipzig Trade Fairs 


FOR 700 YEARS 
The worl markd place 


@For 700 yean—from every important nation—the 
buyers and sellers have been meeting in Leipzig twice 
eoch year. Century by century the numbers have grown. 
Today, some 130,000 buyers and business men come to 
Leipzig—trom 72 nations. Here they inspect the newest 
products of 7000 exhibitors from 22 nations. 


A Leipzig Trade Fair now represents the world's most 
important international merchandising event. The 1934 
Spring Fair opens March 4th. Whatever your line of 
business—here at Leipzig, in one week's time, you cover 
the latest offerings of the whole civilized world. 


in the General Merchandise Fair (March 4th-1 0th), 
5200 firms show every possible item for the department 
store and the specialized store. In the Greot Engineering 
and Building Fair (March 4th-11th), there are 1800 
practical exhibits of machinery, building equipment, 
tools and manufacturing processes. 


We invite you to write for Booklet No. 37 which tells 
the story of the Fairs in detail. Let ovr New York office— 
or an Honorary Representative in your vicinity—advise 
you of certain important trade di its, tavel i 
and courtesies available to Fair visitors. Leipzig Trade 
Fair, inc., 10 East 40th Street, New York City. 


LEIPZIG 
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Too hard 


to believe 
—yet Mallory proved it true 


i 


Mallory-Elkaloy electrode die material — 
three to twelve times better than copper! 
Mallory-Elkonite electrode die material — 
with a life of service ten to eighty times 
longer than copper. 

Was it “too hard to believe”— the hardness of these new 
electric resistance welding die and tip materials? Only until 
they were used—and their remarkable savings recorded by 
America’s industrial leaders. 


PARTS 
"itp ite) 
PERFECT 


in RADIO, ELECTRICAL, 
AUTOMOTIVE AND 
INDUSTRIAL FIELD 


Wiest 
[ELKON | 


P.R. MALLORY & CO., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 








Germany’s De}ts 


Short-term creditors « 
meeting may be thr. 
partial transfers as means of ' 
gaining down interes: »;, ” 


Ja 
[hr 
tion 


February 
ened with 


BERLIN—Germany ’s s 
are to meet in Berlin 
cuss with representat 
banks the terms of 
fourth “‘standstill"’ ag: 
The amount of for 
ered by the standstil! 
force (it became effectiy 
has been reduced substar 
with the original amo 
first standstill neg 
tember, 1931, outstan 
credits totaled 6.3 billi 
beginning of the curret 
was approximately 
last September, Germany 
ing to current estimates 
duced by about 500 
merely through dollar 
Probab:y about one-half . 
lion marks to be conside: 
ing conference represent 
ing acceptance credits for 
of German foreign tradc 
maintained, no matter w 
lems arise at the meeting 
The “Register Mark” 
Technically, the agreen 
tioned satisfactorily. In 
introduction of the “regist 
the last standstill agreement 
of liquidating short-term 
diately at a moderate loss t 
has worked, on the whol 
For the last few months, | 
register marks has been go! 
rate of approximately 30 n 
a month. About one-hali 
marks were used for tourist 
the other half for the finan 
ditional” German exports 
banks have been particularly 
liquidate part of their balan 
ister marks, while British 
creditors have been reluctant | 
loss and have less generally 
themselves of this opportunity 
The main problem which 
standstill conference will hav 
is an adjustment of the present 
ment to the new transfer morat 
which reduced the transferab! 
quota on long-term obligatior 
50% to 30%. Creditors arc 
now stubbornly insisting that ‘ 
is capable of meeting more ot | 
est liquidation than Germans 
Under the old moratorium, inte: 
all short-term credits which ca! 
the standstill agreement was tr 
in full. Certain of Dr. Schac 
ments recently, im connection 
reduction of transfers on the 
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are shutting themselves up in economic blocs. 
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SO 


manufacturer, hinders as well as he 
While Japan is largely self-sufficient 
far as the immediate needs of the com 
mon worker are concerned, most major 
materials for industry are imported and 
Japan suffers when paying for these raw 
materials in devaluated yen. The yen is 
at present worth less than 407 of its 
former gold valuc 

There another must 
not be overlooked. The Japanese hav« 
been clever in adopting Western ma 
chine methods, without at th« 


is factor which 


same time 
running up labor costs 
Cotton Goods 


industry has made more 
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strides than the cotton textile business. 
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Tokyo’s stock exchange opens with great activity after 


A few days earlier, the government forced 


eanization of the exchange directorate following public scandal 
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Widespread Effects 
In Egypt and East Africa and A 
tralia, British were rut 
ning into the same problem The Dut 
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Dutch East Indi Located near 
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ization ports 
that during the Americat 
newspaper on the West Coast had placed 
1 trial order for newsprint in Japan 
French Silk Licked 

Marseilles dealers reported recently 
the arrival from Japan of artificial silk 
kimonos which could be purchased for 
one-sixth the price of the French prod 
uct before the duty was applied. Ant 
werp and Hamburg jobbers declared 
they were able to get Japanese textiles 
at less than European prices 

The flood of inexpensive goods pour 
ing out of Japan is not confined to a 
few items. It includes, besides textiles 
and light bulbs, all kinds of 
toys, porcelains, pearl buttons, 
specialties, rayon and cotton yarns, fir 
arms, soap, beer, chemical products, 
bicycles, watches, and fish products 
Foreign competitors claim they are un 
dersold all the way from 10% to 60% 

Three bills will before the 
present session of the Japanese Dict 
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Have you watched 
this EXTRAORDINARY 
NATION? 





a | 


You, as a business man of wide inter- 
ests, may have followed the progress 
of the Soviet Union, in which event 


You know that it has met all of its ob- 
ligations without resort to morator 
iums, ‘‘stand-still agreements” or re- 
ductions of any kind. 


You know, further, that it has dis- 
placed the other leading powers of the 
world and now stands second only 
to the United States in point of in- 
dustrial production. You also know 
that it has invested vast sums in 
wealth producing projects, the First 
Five Year Plan involving an expendi- 
ture of $26 billion at par for the 
national economy. The Soviet Union 
has not only done all this, but while 
other nations have been staggering 
under the impact of the depression, 
it has reduced its total of foreign obli- 
gations by 67%. 


You know that with a gold production 
in 1933 of more than $50 million and a 
gold reserve in the issue department 
of the State Bank of the U.S.S.R. of 
$416 million, the total bonded gold 
debt of the Soviet Union is less than 
$15 million—less than that of the 
average fourth-rate American City. 
In fact, its commercial indebtedness 
of approximately $250 million, is less 
than even the funded debt of any one 
of several American cities. 


Again, you know that by a rigid sys- 
tem of planned economy the Soviet 
Government balances its budget each 
year, with a surplus, and that no obli- 
gations are undertaken without spe- 
cific provision being made for their 
retirement. 


SN’T it only logical, therefore, that the 

Soviet Government 7% Gold Bonds 
should be bought by analytically minded 
business men? Here you have a bond whose 
principal and interest payments are based 
upon a fixed quantity of gold, payable in 
American currency at the prevailing rate of 
exchange. The bonds are issued in denomi- 
nations of 100 gold roubles and are priced at 
par and accrued interest. (A gold rouble con- 
tains 0.774234 grams of pure gold). Their 
cost in American currency is based on the 
daily quotation of the dollar in terms of 
gold. Naturally, any further depreciation in 
the dollar would enhance the value of these 
GOLD bonds. 


In order to insure long-term marketability, 
the State Bank of the U.S. S. R. has agreed 
to repurchase these bonds on demand of the 
holder at par and accrued interest at any 
time after one year from date of purchase. 


Circular B-2 fully describing these 
bonds will be sent on request. 


SOVIET AMERICAN 
SECURITIES CORP. 
30 Broad Street New York 





~™ | merce and Industry the power to restrict 


the volume of exports of a given prod- 
uct and possibly to prohibit exports 
when it is known that a foreign govern- 
| ment will act against them. The second 
authorizes the government to force the 
creation of export guilds in various in- 
dustries if this seems necessary for the 
~ | good of the country’s export business. 
| The third measure would give the gov- 
ernment the power to negotiate the 
country’s tariffs on a ‘‘retaliatory basis.”’ 

Regulation of foreign trade has not 
come soon enough in Japan to prevent 
serious restrictions or embargoes against 
her products. It has come as quickly as 
a rationalization of foreign trade in most 
‘countries. The International Labor 
Office in Geneva has already announced 


Russia Pays Up 


production. 


WitH Washington likely to announce 
within the next few weeks a New Deal 
for foreign traders, and with everyone 
expecting a spurt in Soviet business as 
soon as the announcement is made, at- 
tention is centered on the credit situa- 
tion in Russia. 

When the Amtorg Trading Corp. 
made its last formal statement on out- 
standing credits at the end of last year, 
it was revealed that the Soviets owed 
Americans less than $22 millions on 
more than $500 millions of business 
placed in this country since the Soviets 
came into control of Russia. 

The last statement of the State Bank 
of Moscow showed that the gold reserve 
had mounted to $416 millions as of 
Oct. 1, 1933, in spite of the payment of 
more than $136 millions in gold to 
Germany during the year. 

Russia’s Gold Output 

This statement focussed attention on 
Russia's gold output. In 1932, produc- 
tion was listed at $41 millions. Last 
year, it exceeded $52 millions, probably 
pushed Russia ahead of the United 
States as a world producer. 

During the last 2 years a greater vol- 
ume of Soviet business was placed 
Germany than in any other country. 
Orders in 1930 and 1931 were also 
large. All of this was due to the fact 
that German manufacturers offered espe- 
cially favorable terms to the Russians, 
and because the Soviets were aided in 
making payments by the large sales of 
Soviet raw materials in Germany. 

Business Week's Berlin correspondent 
has just rounded up information for a 
year-end summary of Sovict-German 
business. Total Soviet obligations ma- 





Exporters, eager for business, scan Russia’s 
payments, mounting gold reserves, and expanding go|d 
Germany will be paid off this year. 
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Stalin Clears the Air 
As long ago as November 
Week estimated Russia's total forcig 
obligations at $325 millions (BU 
Nov18’33). Stalin settled th estior 
definitely in his Christmas 
with Walter Duranty when hx 
that the Soviet owed only 45' 
rubles (about $225 millions gold 
foreign creditors, compared 
billions 2 years ago. He 
can wholly clean up present « 
by the end of 1934 or early 
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Business Abroad 


fronted with a definite gold buying program in the 
United States, Europe is uncertain of next moves. France 


.. shaken by worst governmental crisis in years. Ger- 


many 


co 


Europe 
News Bureau (Cable)— 
months has Europe been 
h a critical crossroads as the one 
re react this week. 
President Roosevelt's gold buying 
innounced too late to esti- 
tely the effect it is going to 
Most of all it confronts the gold 
lard nations with a problem of great- 
preted there has been 
t drain of gold from France 
wrying not only the French 
British who fear it will start 
pital and gold to the United 
will not easily be con 
lland, more than any other 
the gold group, is likely to 
rst signs of weakness 
important is the 


nnoort € 


) i little less 
risis which has developed in 

The Chautemps government 

not because it failed to get a 
fidence from the Chamber, 

the public demonstrations 

became so violent Inability 


President of the Republic to 


table leader for a strong coali 
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makes concessions to creditors, pending a new 
nference to be held in April. 


tion is serious. No one believes that 
the present cabinet can last, yet no one 
looms as a power sufficiently strong to 
form a coalition that can deal firmly 
with the present crisis. 

France, at the very moment the franc 
needs the strongest kind of action at 
home, when the country should be pre- 
pared to deal firmly with Berlin in the 
demands over disarmament, trade, and 
the Saar, when the situation among the 
French satellites in southeastern Europe 
requires constructive leadership, when 
the League of Nations is exerting the 
least weight in its history, is engulfed in 
a domestic crisis of the first magnitade 

Germany, in contrast, is moving 
swiftly with a single purpose. Hitler, 
in an anniversary meeting of the Reichs 
won complete control 
Germany 


tag this weck, 
over state governme nts in 
Disarmament demands sent to Paris arc 
specific, unyielding, and include a firm 
demand for Saar 
The non-aggression Poland 
cases one of the most tense of the coun- 
try’s foreign problems. The evident 
rise to power of the Nazis in Austria 
assures Germany of future power in the 


repossession or the 
pact with 


International News 
UNDER THE SICKLE AND HAMMER-—San Francisco sees the first ship in 
\merican waters to fly the Soviet flag when Russia’s recently-purchased motor 
vessel— Soyuzpushnina—provisions at Oakland for the voyage to Vladivostok. The 
name means Soviet Fur Trading Co., and the vessel will be used in Siberian waters. 
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Situation 


term bonds above the level threat 
in December 

Britain looks for th pound to drop 
to about $4.75 in relation to the new 
dollar rate Holland 
rubber restriction conference has not yet 


warns that the 


come to terms on all points, that no ré 
striction scheme is likely to get under 
way before May. Spain has announced 
plans to regulate imports on a quotas 
France listened meekly to the 
stern demand from Britain that quotas 
on British goods be raised or that Franc« 
be prepared to expect retaliatory tariff 
hands of the 


basis 


discrimination at the 


British 

Germany 

Reich studies balance of pay- 
ments with individual countries 


in working out interest payments. 


BeruN (Cable)—-Until recently the 
Reich's estimates of the balan ot | 
ments have dealt prin 1 illy with t 
country’s total balan Recently, s 
the payment of foreign d bts and t 

ter of interest and princi il if 
vidual countries have b losely 

up with the balance of trade, Germar 
has been devoting considerable attenti 
to balances with individual countri 


When Dr. Schacht made his d 
tion recently that Germany 
able to meet only 30% of the transfer 
due in interest on the long-t nd 
the British declared they would set 
an office in London to control foreign 
exchange bound for Germany and dk 
duct the amount due British creditors 
unless Germany reconsidered. Germany 
has a favorable balance of trade with th 
British. A similar situation exists in th 
trade with Holland and Switzerland 
That is why the Dutch and the Swi 
have been able to obtain preferential 
treatment and 100% redemption of 
German scrip during the past year 
Berlin Studies Trade Balance 
The special attention which is now 
nants of trade and of pay 


countrics 


paid to 
ments with 
prompted the German Statistical Bureau 
to venture an estimate of these balances 
In the case of the United States, Ger 
many’s debit items for the year 1933 
were: trade balance (excess of German 
imports over 200 = millior 
marks: interest (net )-—400 
millions; reparations (cost of the Army 
100 millions; capital 


individual 


exports ) 
pay ments 


of ¢ dccupation ) 
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movements (mainly repatriation of Ger- 
man bonds)—200 millions. These ex- 
penditure items total 900 million marks 
while Germany's only receipt item ts the 
net balance in respect of services, which 
is estimated at 100 millions. This leaves 
a net deficit for Germany on her balance 
of payments with the United States of 
800 million marks for 1933. 

It is of interest that the same study 
revealed that Germany had an active 
balance of payments with France of 500 
million marks, with Italy of 100 mil- 
lions, with Great Britain of 100 mil 
lions, and of 500 millions with the 
smaller states of northern and western 
Europe 


France 


Paris faces most serious political 
crisis in many years, brought on 
by revelation of financial sean- 
dals. Business likely to react. 


Paris (Wireless) —Boulevards in Paris 
Nice, Bayonne resounded this week to 
the shouts of frenzied rioters headed by 
the enthusiastic followers of the Royalist 
party and eager to force a change in the 
government of France. They have been 
successful. The Chautemps government 
has fallen, the first to go down since 
1923 without an adverse vote in Parlia- 
ment. Accusations against government 
othcials following the scandal in the 
Bayonne pawnshop, and other irregu- 
laritics in which dignitaries are involved, 
brought about the crisis. 

France is faced with the most serious 
situation in many years. A nondescript 
government has been formed by a for 
mer premier, M. Daladier, but no one 
believes that it can last for long. The 
general feeling is that the majority of 
the members are mere opportunists will- 
ing to espouse any cause for the dubious 
honor of being in the cabinet. It seems 
now that, if the present cabinet should 
win the support of the Chamber, more 
public demonstrations will be held and 
more changes in government demanded. 

Greatest of all the present difficulties 
is the total lack of any political leader 
in France who is able to set up even a 
semi-dictatorship, the one solution, in 
the minds of many, of France's present 
lithculties. 

French Public Is Nervous 

Indicative of growing public distrust 
is the statement this week concerning 
the first section of the treasury issue 
which was offered to the public during 
January. Only 3.5 billion francs wer 
subscribed, out of 5 billions, and it is 
generally understood that the major 
portion of the offering will be forced 
on public institutions and banks since 
the public is almost totally abstaining 
from purchasing any of the bonds. The 
Stavisky affair and the other public scan- 
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UNCLE SAM’S CHOICE 


Havana throngs on the day he took the oath of office. 
offered to advance financial relief, reconsider su 


United States has 


dals which it has brought to light have 
shattered the confidence of the masses 
in the government. 

Year-end industrial reports show that 
iron and stcel production was slightly 
greater in 1933 than in 1932, but Janu- 
ary figures reveal that unemployment is 
increasing. Striking textile workers in 
the Lille district are indicative of far 
more general labor troubles expected 
throughout the country as employers at- 
tempt to force down wages before the 
cost of living is reduced. 


Great Britain 


Young British balk government's 
desire for return to old individu- 
alism; demand Planned Economy. 
Britain threatens tariffs when 
British products are banned. 


LONDON (Cable)—There was a break 
this week in the confidence which has 
dominated business for several months. 
England is always nervous when the 
Austro-German situation gets tense. To 
this is added now the fear that the un- 
certain position of the French govern- 
ment will cause a flight from the fran 
Finally, there is the prevailing uncer- 
tainty over the effect of the Roosevelt 
monetary policy 

F. C. Goodenough, chairman of Bar- 
clays Bank, probably summarized the 
situation as the City sees it when he 
denounced the commodity dollar experi- 
ment in his annual address to share- 
holders. He stressed the desire of the 
British that the world return “to the 
gold standard, and to the individualism 
of a past generation.” Young England 
is not thinking this way at all, as is 


evident in the growing number of simu- 
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With him at 


lated Fascist groups. Th« 
youthful thinking is tow 
Economy, always spell 
Much will depend in the 
upon how far the City 
old power to sway the 
partments. That pow 
cnormously, but it is still ; 
The attempt of Lord Rot 
swing his mass circulatior 
readers to Fascism 
ward under the plea that t! 
must have their chance and 
is something q 
from the Italian and Ger 
No violence, ard no atta 
trade unions, or Freemas 
anteed by Rothermere, who 
in a position to guarant 
However, the effect of this | 
paign has been to put Oswal 
on the political map, and 
result of the next election 
hence—less certain than it 
prospects as they affect busin 
more strongly toward Natior 
self-sufficiency than they w 
the Fascist rally splits the | 
Right-wing vote, and allows | 
some form of t 


goes 


| ascism 


revived Liber: 
snatch an electoral victory. li 
of Fascism grows it will hasten 
ging reorganization schemes ™ 
been long in hand without 
real, such as the creation of 
Steel Association, and the cr 
actuality of the new mid-ter 
bank for small borrowers. 
London Warns Paris 
Foreign trade, always vital 
Englishman, created a stir th 
Following the action a few w 
of the government in demand 
France give the British the sa 
leges on the French market 
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ven the United States, there was a 
Sad protest this week, worded much 
yey Energetic Walter Runci- 


= 
more frm) ~ # 
os nresident of the Board of Trade, 
"old Fran that exactly 10 days would 


{ for quotas on British goods 


ne illowe rag . 
»» be adjusted or Britain would retaliate 
vith increased tariffs on French goods. 

Immediately after this ultimatum was 
ent to the French, Minister Runciman 


‘ited Lancashire, issued the statement 
attempt would be made 


that one : re : 

»» negotiate a mew trade treaty with 
span which would guard the British 
vextile industry against “excessive com- 
seition.” After that, if it fails, Britain 


vill raise tariffs against Japanese goods 
Shell To Build Tankers 

Another indication of the changing 
vtitude toward foreign business came 
fom the Shell Oil offices this week when 
+ was noised abroad that Shell is con- 
templating terminating its long-time 

urters on 80 Norwegian oil tankers 

| building its own fleet. New tankers 

wid be built in British yards over a 
riod of 8 years with a total outlay 
f $5 millions. 

Trade talks with Russia are progress- 
ag. It is reported this week that Mos- 
yw has suggested that the Lena Gold- 
fields case be reopened in Moscow. If 
accompanying terms are acceptable 
to the British, it is likely that the new 
trade pact will no longer be held up 


because of the inability of the 2 coun- 
ries to settle the old concession dis- 
igreement 


Steel executives, bickering among 
themselves over final terms for an all 
round rationalization of the industry, 
were warned again this week that tariffs 
mm steel will not be extended next fall 
nless the industry has come to some 
igreement. Likewise, wage negotiations 
umong rail workers are again a mat- 
ter of concern. Little mention has been 
made of the new impasse, but it is 
known among the better informed that 
a general rail strike is not impossible 
this year unless some agreement is 
reached 


Canada 


Lumber industry expects to ex- 
port larger volume to Britain 
following London’s curtailment 
of Soviet quota. Industry is 
expanding. 


Few Canadian industries are participat- 
ing more actively in the general busi- 
ness recovery than lumbering. Produc- 
‘ion continues to expand and exports 
have been maintained. News from Lon- 
‘on this week that the British govern- 
nent has reduced the Soviet lumber 
juota led Canadians to believe that they 
would benefit. Exports of lumber to 
Britain last year amounted to 420 mil- 
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lion bd. ft. With Soviet imports cur- 
tailed, Canada expects to increase this 
volume by 25% in 1934. 

December production figures in a 
number of iendastsies have just been re- 
leased. Pig iron production was up 
31% compared with November, more 
than 43% compared with December, 
1932. Steel output was 84% above the 
total a year ago. Automobile produc- 
tion jumped ahead in December, pushed 
55% above the level for December, 
1932. Building permits are increasing, 
but the record for 1933 is still low. The 
steady increase of electric power output 
and carloadings are perhaps the 2 
brightest indicators because they reflect 
quickly the tempo of business. 

Greatest activity is in the industrial 
east and the lumbering region of the 
west. Prairie districts are still slow to 
show any striking signs of recovery 
though collections on current sales are 
better. Government loans to the prov- 
inces now excecd $44 millions and 
should begin to be reflected in purchas- 
ing power. 

In the districts where retail sales have 
improved most, food products, furni- 
ture, electrical appliances, and hardware 
register the largest improvement in 
volume. 


Far East 


Business expands in Japan. Ex- 
ports increase. Commodity prices 
up; stocks firm. 


CONDITIONS in the Far East have 
changed little during the week. China 
is still somewhat unsettled by the fight- 
ing in Fukien and by the fresh threats 
of floods in the Yellow river valley. 
Japan continues to report business ex- 
pansion. 

Outstanding among the reports from 
Japanese industry are those from the 
rayon section where profits of certain 
companies during the last quarter of 
1933 brought earnings for the year to 
70% of paid up capital. Further ex- 
pansion is under way though there is 
some worry over threats that Dutch 
Indies markets will be reduced by tariff 
iacreases (page 27). 

Despite the wide variety of new prod- 
ucts exported to the United States, and 
the increasing numbers of buyers from 
that country now visiting Japan annu- 
ally, the balance of trade between the 2 
countries last year was in favor of the 
United States. 

Shares on the Tokyo Stock Exchange 
have been steady since the first of the 
year. Bonds have been slightly up in 
recent weeks. The general rise in com- 
modity prices has spread to silk but has 
not yet raised prices sufficiently to bring 
much relief to the depressed silk in 
dustry. 





Latin America 

Credit rating of Latin American 
countries improves. Cuba gets 
U. S. relief loan. Bogota places 
dam contract with Portland firm. 
Uruguay abandons foreign ex- 
change control. 


CREDIT conditions in Latin America are 
improving 

When the National Association of 
Credit Men released their statement last 
weck covering the last quarter of 1933, 
15 countries on the list registered im 
provement over the previous quarter 
and only 4 of the 21 countries surveyed 
showed declines in rating 

Puerto Rico, Mexico, Venezuela, and 
the Argentine were rated as “fairly 
good.” A “fair” rating was given to 
Panama, Brazil, and Guatemala. Among 
the countrics which were classified as 
“poor” credit risks, Costa Rix 1, Peru 
Colombia, and Salvador were specified 
as “improving.” 

Loan for Cuba 

Cuba is mending. With the accession 
of President Mendieta and recognition 
by the United States, plans are now bx 
ing made for a relief loan to the Cubans 
of about $10 millions, all of which will 
be spent in the United States on the pur 
chase of foods from surpluses under 
government control. Further coopera 
tion with the new Cuban government is 
expected. Little has come out of Havana 
yet to indicate the moves which the new 
government will take to ease the labor 
tension in the island. 

The steel industry is perturbed over 
the confirmation from Mexico City that 
the contract for 25,000 tons of piping 
for the reconstruction of the city’s water 
system was won by Japanese bidders 
against a formidable array of foreign 
competitors, including a number from 
the United States. Reports in New York 
claim that the Japanese entered the con 
test backed by a sizeable “war’ chest 
supplied by the Tokyo government to 
assure them the contract. 

Contracts Awarded 

Construction on the Mexico City- 
Laredo highway is expected to continue 
with the backing of a acw 12 million 
peso government bond issuc. 

It is reported from Bogota, Colombia, 
that the Sanders Engineering Co., of 
Portland, Me., has been awarded the 
$800,000 contract for the construction 
of a dam for Bogota’s new water supply 
reservoir. Contracts for a filtration plant 
and distribution system have not yet 
been awarded. 

During the week, Uruguay announced 
that governmental control of foreign ex 
change would be abandoned after Feb. 1 
except for the sale of export drafts. This 
follows the example set by the Argen 
tine a few weeks ago which resulted in 
a rise of commodity prices 























Money and the Markets 


Devaluation overshadows the routine news of the money 


markets. 
tious. 
in stocks. 


Money 


OVERSHADOWING all else in the money 
markets this week was discussion of the 


President's move in devaluing the dol- 
lar (page 7). Although perfectly in 
line with the powers recently conferred 
upon him by Congress, still the actual 
setting of the gold value of the dollar 
at 59.06% of its former parity came as 
a shock to many of the more conserva- 
tive bankers and business men. 
Meanwhile, the government is doing 
its best to see that business is well sup- 
plicd with credit. But business still 
finds difficulty in obtaining the accom- 
modation it needs. The commercial 
banks are the bottle-neck restricting the 
free flow of money into industry. It is 
an old cry, but critics are finding strong 
evidence for complaints that the banks 
are slowing recovery and partially off- 


The routine news is that bankers are still cau- 
Rally continues in bonds and gains momentum 
Commodity advances cheer the farmer. 


setting inflation efforts by the stand they 
are now taking. Having been liberal 
when they should have been cautious, 
the bankers have become cautious when 
they should be liberal. It might be bet- 
ter to leave the barn door unlocked 
after the horse has been stolen—he 
might return home. 

This cautious attitude is written all 
over the report of the weekly reporting 
member banks in 90 leading cities. 
During the week ended Jan. 24, U. S. 
government security holdings rose by 
$22 millions, reserves with Federal Re- 
serve Banks rose $73 millions, but all 
other (than security) loans dropped 
$19 millions. The comparison with the 
figures of a year ago is even more strik- 
ing. All other loans are down by $273 
millions over the year, while hol lings 
of government securities mounted by 
$254 millions. 


In other words, des; 
cess reserves and the 
prospect that these 
added to by the action 
monetary policy, and < 
ing of deposit insurance 
weeding out loan and i 
folios and what littl 
putting to work is going 
government securities. In \ 
that, with prices and busi: 
nitely on the uptrend, 
thar in years, credit shou! 
And if it is not released 
ordinary channels, then 
should not complain of gr 
competition. 

If all the various units of 
government engaged in 
banking operations wer 
gether under one roof th« 
the country’s super-bank 
thing lacking would be th 
dows where demand depo 
made. And even this fu 
entirely out of the pictur 
large areas in this countr 
banking facilities of any 
sands of people have no 1 
deposit their money for sa 
ordinary transactions must 
cash, for checks cannot ea 
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1 is growing, particularly in 
states, to have the post offices 
nand deposits transferable by 

{s there are some 48,000 post 
United States, this would 
banking on a huge scale and 
of competition that commercial 
M8 would find most difficult to meet 
a their solicitation of small accounts. 


Bonds 


MEETING an apparently insatiable in- 
1ent demand, bonds continued to 
r throughout most of last week. The 
lvance was on a broad front, all types 
f issues, including those not listed on 
the exchange, participating. It was led 
sual by the wide-swinging specula- 
| group, but industrials and util- 
e not far behind and even mu- 
ere aided. The rally, in fact, 
st More impressive than that 

was occurring in stocks 
illustrate just how far the present 
rket has gone the following figures 
we helpful. The 10 bonds in- 
the Dow-Jones list of second- 
ls moved upward no less than 
luring the month of January, 
vanced 31.7% since the move- 
gan on Nov. 22. The gain in 
ls works out to 7% during the 
nd 13.1% during the rally. On 
rails the advances are re- 
3.9% and 12.7%, on public 
3.5% and 5%. Foreign dollar 
measured by the index pre- 
Baker, Kellogg, rose 7% in 
nd have climbed 10.6% from 

f Nov. 29. 

novement of the latter index is 
tly interesting in view of the 
isual activity in foreign bonds. 
ket quotations plus exception- 
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ally favorable exchange rates make it 
profitable for the issuers of many of 
these obligations to buy up large por- 
tions for retirement. In so doing, of 
course, they tend to push up prices and, 
at the same time, reduce the supply of 
all bonds available to investors. 

The limitation of transfer payments 
has also served to create a unique situa- 
tion in German bonds which were ris- 
ing briskly as the month closed. On 
the first of the year an announcement 
was made that these payments—actually 
interest on Germany's long-term debt 
were to be reduced to certain countries, 
including the United States, from 50% 
of the full amount to 30%. Our gov 
ernment objected and a conference on 
the matter has just been held in Berlin 
The final decision was to keep the cash 
payment at 30% but to increase the 
amount that would be paid for the scrip 
issued for the remaining part of the 
interest. Scrip will now be purchased 
at 67% of its face value which means 
that the bondholders will receive a total 
of 76.99% of their interest in cash dur 
ing the first half of 1934, with later 
payments to be decided at a new con 
ference to be held in April 

Railroad issues have undoubtedly 
been aided by the new attitude the gov- 
ernment has taken toward its advances 
to the carriers. At first the RFC came 
forward to help worthy roads in need 
of financing by making short-term ad 
vances, usually not more than 2 to 3 
years. Then PWA, in its attack upon 
unemployment, offered for the purchase, 
construction, of repair of equipment 
loans that would have a maturity of 
from 10 to 20 years. Here, too, was 
the added feature of amortization pay- 
ments that not only would extinguish 
the loan by maturity but also express 
the government's theory that all railroad 


reduced out of 


be refunded 


obligations should be 
earnings rather than simply 
when due. 

The third step was the recent sug- 
yestion made by RFC Chairman Jesse H 
Jones to the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee that the RFC Act be 
amended to permit loans beyond the 
present 3-year maximum, possibly for 
as long as 10 years. With this authority 
the corporation would arrange 
ments to underwrite such 
roads might make to mect maturities 
during the current year. As rail matur 
ities will total nearly $449 millions in 
1934, this underwriting should lend 
great strength to the rail list and, indi 
rectly, to the bond market as a whole 

But basically it is increased confidence 
in our monetary standard and real im- 
provement in business conditions that 
have been instrumental in releasing do 
mestic and foreign funds for invest 
ment in our market. Speculative trad 
ing exists, of and probably in 
greater volume than for many months 
past. Still, only a genuine investment 
demand could have a broad effect 
could lift so many bonds to new highs 
as have been recorded during the present 
movement, 


make 


issues as the 


course, 


such 


‘ 

Stocks 

ALTHOUGH punctuated by spells of 
profit-taking, the great stabilization rally 
appears to be gaining momentum. Inter 
est in the market has gained consider 
ably and activity is greater than at any 
time since last July. It would seem that 
we are in one of those periods of accum 
ulation that accompany a major move to 
higher levels It also looks as though 
stabilization and devaluation have at last 
awakened the public to the fact that 
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inflation is really here—and that com- 
mon stocks offer one of the best hedges 
against inflation. 

Over the week the best gains were 
made by the railroad shares. Heartened 
by a steady increase in carloadings, now 
topping both 1933 and 1932 figures, by 
the carnings improvement announced by 
many of the roads, and by the strong 
probability that the RFC will under 
write refunding bond issues, shares of 
almost all carriers were strong. 

Selectivity ruled in the industrial 
group. In certain of the specialities a 
very thin market developed and prices 


were inclined to dip upon the selling 
of any substantial blocks In other 
cases——and particularly in stocks of the 
investment grade—offerings were easily 
absorbed and prices pushed through to 
new high levels. 

Some indication of how those in the 
business look upon the present market 
from the standpoint of activity, at least, 
is found in the recent sale of a seat on 
the New York Stock Exchange. Its 
price of $190,000 marks an advance of 
$40,000 from the last sale and is one 
of the biggest single advances ever 
recorded. 


Commodity Markets 


SPEEDY passage of the gold bill gave 
unmistakable buoyancy to commodity 
markets. The midweek daily price index 
of the Journal of Commerce reached 
60.4 on Wednesday against 59.4 a week 
earlier. Grains, livestock, foods, and 
textiles participated in the advance, but 
metals declined. 

The farmer the 
ficiary of the week's advance. 
Chicago rose from 25¢ to 
heavier type steers were higher, but 
the lightweights remained unchanged 
Since Dec. 1 hogs have advanced from 
about $3 to $3.70, not much of an ad- 
vance when the heroic efforts of the 
AAA are taken into account, but cheer- 
ing when it is remembered that most 
of it was made in one weck. May wheat 
went to 93¢, in contrast with 90¢ the 
preceding weck, but on Wednesday fell 
off to a closing of 91Z¢. May corn, on 
Wednesday, closed at 523¢ against 52h¢ 
a week earlier. Hides continued to 
advance, March deliveries now selling 
at 10.95, up 25 points. 

Dollars and Prices 

Next to the farm products, the inter- 
national commodities, excluding the 
metals, enjoyed the best gains. It is 
not easy to relate these advances to the 
dollar. In terms of the price of gold 
in London (and of sterling in New 
York), the dollar fluctuated within nar 
row limits, touching a low of 62, a 
high of 63.1, with the noon quotation 
of Wednesday standing at 62.45. This 
was before the President announced a 
$35 price for all gold equal to a 59.06¢ 
dollar. But the March delivery of rub 
ber at one time reached 10.41¢ a pound, 
and closed on Wednesday at 9.95¢ 
against 9.60¢ a weck earlier. The ad- 
vance and subsequent decline are barom 
eters of the restriction negotiations now 
under consideration in Amsterdam 
Other advances for the week were: 
March delivery of cocoa to 4.77, up 27 
points; March Rio coffee to 7.20, up 17 
points; Santos coffee, to 9.68, up 9 
points; sugar to 1.46, up 0.04 points; 
and silk for February delivery to $1.46, 


was greatest bene- 
Hogs at 


40¢; the 
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up 6¢. Metals, on the other hand, 
made a dismal showing. Copper at 8¢ 
is 4¢ lower. Lead, tin and zinc were 
soft. 

The relation between the purchase 
price of gold and commodity prices con- 
tinues to be a battleground for statis 
ticians. Melvin T. Copeland reports in 
the publication of the Harvard Univer- 
sity Graduate School of Business Ad 
ministration that from Oct. 22 (when 
the President announced a program for 
devaluing the American dollar by bid- 
ding up the price of gold), to Dec. 30, 
the price paid for gold by the United 
States government went up 16%, and 
that international commodities showed 
very little relation to that increase. Of 
the non-ferrous metals, copper went up 
9%, lead was unchanged, zinc dropped 
8%, tin rose 14%, and silver went up 
21%. Other international commodity 
prices showed similar divergencies. Raw 
sugar declined 5%, rubber rose 26%, 
and wheat advanced 8%. Dr. Cope- 
land concludes, ‘The cold facts prove 


> 


that over a 2-month 

the most sensitive 

not risen in accordanc: 
in the paper value of pg 
of correlation cannot 

seasonal factors.” 

It should be point 
fessor Warren's (Bil 
Dr. Copeland's conc! 
cause of different timi 
land took only the 2 
started to purchase , 
Warren took the period 
last March, when the ¢ 
decline on foreign marke 
dential advisor found 
10-month period the 
vanced 56% and carr 
advance of 36% on 
modities. 

The United States D 
Labor reports the stre: 
wholesale prices for th 
Jan. 20 to 72.3% of th 
compared with 71.7¢% + 
week, 24% over the lo 
Dec. 23, and the highe 
January, 1932. These | 
18% above the level of a 

Cotton Consumption Down 

In spite of higher cott 
statistical position shows litt 
ment. Cotton consumptio: 
ber at 348.393 bales is 
less than in November and 
less than in December last 
in consuming establishment 
000 bales is 112,000 bales 

Wheat shipments ros¢ 
the embargo in North Dakot 
fied. According to an AAA ¢ 
ress of the campaign to 
bread, and durum wheat in 
the total wheat area will b 
million acres, or to practi 
the basic average 
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GIVING THE FARMER HIS DAILY BREAD—For 10 years a bushel 


has purchased only a third to a half 


buy with it during the parity period—1910-1914. 
anticipation of 1934 acreage adjustment. 


to close the gap. It was planned to 


reduction was 7.2°;. 
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of the goods that the farmer was 
In 1933, wheat pric 
Benefit payments of 28¢ a br 


el helt 
reduce winter wheat acreage 15 


But total 1934 wheat area is reported 13° lower 
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This Business Week 


is a good salesman: he 
don’t want government 
operation of railroads 
vay for them anyhow; a 
‘at: he puts public owner- 
headlines by asserting that 
nate solution of the rail- 
But Mr. Eastman is not 
He deliberately passed 
to put into practice what 
; sound theory, because the 
k is too great for the gov- 
take now. 
government is in better 
ally, the railroads will be 
better off, too, making it more difficult 
the need for operation by the 
vernment. The railroads can argue, 
with some justice, that Eastman is ask- 
ing them to do a job which he admits 
s too big for the government to handle. 
Fastman refers, however, not to opera- 


i could! 
good press 
p into t 
t 1s the 
road prot 
an opportu! 
pa chance 
he regards 
fnancial f 
ernment ¢ 
When the 


shape fina 


to show 


need not be a cash transaction 
realizes that investors to 

Q railroads cannot pay their 
st dues will demand a fixed return if 

government issues its securities 
sainst the railroad plant. And right 
there is revealed the fallacy of govern- 

ywwnership. It punches the bag 
rivate capital is holding, but 
in't take it on the chin. 

Says Chairman Dill, of the Senate 
Interstate Commerce Committee, “It 
would seem there would be no general 
railroad legislation at this Congress as, 
learly, there has not been ample time 

work out plans for a general revision 

f the railroad structure.” 


EASTERN railroad presidents are not yet 
nvinced the 2¢ rail rate in the South 
ind West is developing enough travel 
) offset the cut im revenue per pas- 
senger. They have postponed any fur- 
ther consideration of the matter until 
Mar. 10. The Pullman company is 
happy about results in the low fare ter- 
ritories ; it doubled sales of single occu- 
pancy sections in December, first month 
of the new schedule. 


A 
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Cents Per Bushell 


SINGLY and in squads, Congressmen are 
mportuning Secretary Ickes to make 
allotments for projects back home. The 
conversation goes something like this: 
Mr. Secretary, the Carnation project 
should have an allotment from PWA.” 
The money is all gone.” “If you get 
more money can you tell me whether it 
wil have your favorable considera- 
‘ton’ No.” “Then why should we 
‘¢ for any more money?” And they 
mt, unless the money is earmarked. 
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At L this hullaballoo about graft in 
CWA a deliberate attempt to dis- 
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credit it in public opinion and the “‘dec- 
laration of martial law’’ is intended to 


capitalize popular distaste for the mili 
tary, shut out politics, and nip the de- 
mand in Congress for perpetuation of 
the program. Roosevelt's consummate 
strategy never was better demonstrated. 


CONGRESS seems determined to over- 
ride the President and extend one-half 
of the benefits of NRA to government 
workers. It has made no move to pre- 
vent unpaid overtime in the overworked 
and rushed government departments 
handling the agricultural disbursements. 
But it does want all of the 15% pay cut 
restored. The President figured on no 
restoration till July 1, then only 5%. 


CHICAGO department store sales last year 
were 5.29% better than in 1932, whereas 
stores in other Midwest cities were off 
—Detroit by 13.5%, Milwaukee 3.5%, 
the entire Federal Reserve district, 1.3%. 
The World's Fair is the ready answer. 
But not so fast: Marshall Field & Co. 
showed 16% gain in the last quarter 
over the corresponding quarter of 1932 
—and that wasn’t the Fair. John 
McKinlay, president, reported $97,000 
net profit for the year against $8 mil- 
lions loss in 1932. Gross sales, $88 mil- 
lions against $78 millions. 


VictTorY 1933 was the telephone num- 
ber of the Century of Progress. And 
now it comes out that Victory 1934 was 
reserved 2 months before it opened. 


AN ambitious Chicago project is an ele- 
vated highway to surround the central 
business district, with superhighways to 
the west, northwest, and southwest. 
Tolls of 10¢ for passenger cars and 25¢ 
for trucks and buses are contemplated, 
also fees of 25¢ to 35¢ for parking in 
24 downtown parking garages to be 
built. John Ickes, brother of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, is boosting the plan; 
wants PWA to loan 30% of the needed 
$151 millions, tolls to liquidate the loan 
in 35 years. 


THE dash of bitters in post-repeal old 
fashioneds and Manhattans has brought 
Mr. Alfredo Siegert in haste from Trini- 
dad to mix another batch of Angostura 
Bitters—which started as a medicine 
but became a pleasure. He is one of the 
seven who have kept the secret of its 
compounding for more than a century 
Only Mr. Siegert and two relatives 
know the formula, and they travel about 
preparing the concentrates themselves. 
It is a family rule that no occasion is of 
sufficient importance to bring all three 
together, lest an Act of God deprive the 
world of their knowledge. 
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Donald’s HANDBOOK OF 
7 a 7 s a a e 
BUSINESS 
a ~~ = 
ADMINISTRATION 
—plus a specially prepared 
7 , ; . 
STUDY GUIDE 
—offered on easy terms of payment 
ERE is an idea and an offer that 
should interest every man who is 
determined to do something during the 
coming year to improve his ability as a 
business executive. With the Handbook 
of Business Administration, we will in- 
clude, free, a comprehensive study outline 
which shows the reader how to study the 
book to the best possible advantage and 
how to apply what he learns to the par- 
ticular job that he may be doing. In other 
words, we are giving, in effect, a complete 
home-study course in business administra- 
tion, but without any of the frills or the 
expense inevitably attached to the usual 
course written for home us¢ 


Donald’s HANDBOOK 


an encyclopedia of modern 
business policies and methods 


Donald’s Handbook gives knowledge of 
functions, principles, policies, problems and 
methods in all departments of business 
needed by men who want to direct as well 
I'rains you to plan, supervise and 
Prepared by practical authorities 
in all fields. Based on methods in actual 
use by leading concerns. Covers same 
ground as college courses. Gives the meat 
of several ordinary textbooks, in crisp, 
practical, handbook style. 


Free—_STUDY GUIDE 


To help you get the most out of the Hand- 
book, we give you Study Guide, written by 
the editors of the Handbook, especially to 
go with it. Guide lays out complete course 
based on Handbook. Shows how to read 
it—how to apply it to your job—how to 
study special divisions or whole field of 
business management—how to train your- 
self in business facts that lead most surely 
to advancement. 


10 days’ Free Examination 
Easy Terms 


Donald's Handbook of Administegtien. 


$7 


as do. 
control 


Pay only $1.00 in 10 days and $2.00 
monthly for 3 months, or return the 
course. Send this coupon. 
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Send Donald's HANDBOOK OF BUSINESS ADMINIS- 
TRATION and STUDY GUIDE for 10 days’ examina- 
tion on approval. I will remit $1.00. plus few cents 
postage, in 10 days and $2.00 per month for 3 
months or return Handbook and Study Guide postpaid 
at the end of ten days (We pay postage on orders 
accompanied by remittance of first installment.) 
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Fair and Warmer 


By deliberate intent, Business W eek addresses 
itself solely to men who have to shape the 
policies of important enterprises—industrial, 
commercial, or financial. The primary pur- 
pose is to inform responsible executives 
promptly and concisely of news developments 
which may influence their decisions, and to 
interpret the meaning of current events to 
the world of business. Important, but never- 
theless secondary, is our desire to offer con- 
structive comment, suggestion, and advice. 

We are first of all weather reporters, next 
weather map readers; only after that do we 
offer our own opinion that there has been 
too much rain and that all good men should 
rally to get it stopped. 

Without, then, discussing the merits of the 
weather, and least of all, the wisdom of 
efforts to change the climate, we offer a read- 
ing of the present map. 

Signs are unmistakable that business will 
improve for the next 6 months. It is likely 
that most business men would agree with this 
forecast. But we do not believe most busi- 
ness executives appreciate how great the im- 
provement is likely to be. Barring a calamity 
beyond the pale of imagination, the upsurge 
will be startling. It is conceivable, although 
this is not a prediction, that we may find 
ourselves temporarily in something like a 
buyers’ panic. 

The reasons are obvious enough. There 
will be an outpouring of federal funds com- 
parable only to the governmental spending 
that brought on the feverish business activity 
of the war years. Moreover, the distrust 
and anxiety over monetary policies has been 
greatly allayed, some measure of certainty 
has replaced bewilderment. The banking 
situation has almost explosive potentialities 
of credit expansion. There is an entirely 
new spirit among consumers and producers 
alike. The stage is set, in short, for govern- 
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ment expenditures to have the; 
effect. 

How great this outpouring of mone, will 
be is not widely appreciated as yet, Ou 
own estimate is that increased 
power directly traceable to go 
spending will amount to $77.50 
man, woman, and child. It wil! 
per family—or rather, it will be 
less than this for city families, 
$416 for each farm family. 

We believe this estimate to be conserya. 
tive. Anyone else may make his own—the 
result in any case will be impressive. Quy; 
figures include the indisputable items of $g¢7 
millions direct payment to farmers; $23 pil. 
lions in direct relief through CCC, CWA. 
and loans to states; $3 billions for Public 
Works; $1 billion in RFC loans for constryc. 
tion projects not duplicating PW A; and $175 
millions for emergency housing, subsistence 
homesteads, and TVA. Our estimates also 
include something more than $14 billion of 
increased prices on farm products, due to the 
AAA program. This is an item that maj 
be disputed, but we have tried to stay on 
the conservative side. Nor have we made 
any allowance for increased purchasing 
power due to higher wages, or business im- 
provement generally. 

That such disbursements are promptly re- 
flected in business pickup already has been 
tested and proved. Automobile purchases 
in 14 agricultural states showed an increase 
of more than 100°; in October over the 
same month of 1932. Mail order houses 
dealing with farmers showed 20% gain in 
December over the same month of 1932. 

The moral of. all this hardly needs to be 
stated—but here it is: 

The wise business man will so set his sails 
as to take full advantage of the trade winds. 
It is a rare Opportunity. 
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